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A PRAYER FOR PATIENCE. | 
BY HARRIET M’EWEN KIMBALL. 


ORD, on these souls disquieted, 
These hearts cast down in sore distress, 
These lives whence all but pain seems fled, 
Look with Thine utter tenderness! 


Look on the love that fain would bide 
Clothed in patience at Thy feet, 
And wait on Thee, albeit denied, 
And find the very waiting swect! 


We know Thy healing, Lord, is sure, 

Though sorrow wrings our cry: How long! 
That they are happy who endure, 

Or, in Thy spirit, suffer wrong. 


Ch, give us patience, even like Thine 
(That waiteth our submission still) ; 

And patient faith that shall divine 
Love—only love—in all Thy will ! 


‘Then shall the cross that each must bear 
Slow-toiling where the Christ hath led, 
Be lifted up, and we shall wear 
His crown of perfect peace instead. 


Then, almost, Earth shall antedate 
The dawn of bliss undreamed by years, 
When faith itself shall cease to wait, 
And Thou shalt wipe away our tears. 








OUR MOUNTAINS. 


ITH alittle haze of sleepinessin your eyes, it is 

very pleasant to turn in your warm bed oa 

a clear cold winter morning, and watch the changes 

which are wrought by the coming day on a fine 
range of mountains. 

The gloomy masses go into royal mourning first, a 
rich dark purple robing them slowly from crest to 
base. Before all the peaks and slopes of the great 
range however have put on this visible lamentation 
for the night, the southern mountains begin to 
brighten and blush. The maidenly smile and ten- 
derness increase momently, and a beautiful rose- 
pink lightens up one face after another, until the 
whole range is suffused with the soft exquisite hue. 

There is more coquetry and innocent deceit in our 
mountains than in a bevy of girls. To look at them 
now you would think that they did not know what 
rudeness was. The most gentle sensibility pervades 
the whole group; the softest, the most refined, and 
delicate things they seem under their gauzy veil 
woven of these first timid sunbeams. There cannot 
be a rock in them, or anything harder than springy 
eushions of moss, and creeping vines of the part- 
ridge berry, and mats of the trailing’ arbutus silently 
weaving the rose-tint into their hidden buds. We 
whe live at home with the mountains all the year 
round, know them better; but they sadly deceive 
visitors. 

To look at them under the curving boughs of our 
big elm now, who could imagine that those soft, 
blushing beauties can be more rough and boisterous 
than school-boys? Well, well! I have had them,— 
and with no provocation that I knew—burst into a 
rage of sudden tears, and come down upon me ina 
stormy swirl of passion, with lightning and thunder- 
ing that cowed and wilted me in a moment. 

The rose is fading already. You see they begin to 
wear a quiet, staid, matronly look. The day has 
fairly come. You will get at their true characters 
now. Hard, rigid lines; rugged masses of rocks, 
great boulders of them, great terraces and precipices 
of them. Snow and ice in the hollows; skeletons of 
trees that have been killed by fire, up the sides, and 
along the crest-lines; gray shivering forms of beech 
and maple and ash, without a leaf to comfort them ; 
and some lonely hemlocks and spruces, and pines, 
whese green sprays and tufts are untimely—in the 
opinion of the maples. 

The light of a cleudless winter forenoon is terribly 
trying to our mountains. It revealseverything. In 
the afternoon, when the sun gets behind them, and 
the mountains can put on their veil of shadows, they 
are refined and soft and kindly again. And in sum- 
mer they will steal a shimmering robe from the sun- 
set at times, which makes every heart bow to their 
beauty. . 








Strar gers who visit them from June to October are 
always charmed with them. 

The farmers who live among them do not like 
them. They are given to sadden treacheries of frost. 
The soil is shallow. They break the legs of brows- 
ing cattle. They shorten the sunlight. They are 
moody, and in winter and summer they have fear- 
fully gusty tempers. 

“You have very sublime and beautiful scenery 
about here, sir.” 

An admiring traveler ventured to say it to one of 
these tillers of the impracticable soil, as they were 
watering horses at the same trough. 

“ Eh 9” 

“These mountains—you must enjoy their impres- 
sive grandeur, sir.” 

“Them mountings! They’re nuthing but a cold, 
rocky, nasty, windy hole! That’s my opinion of 
them.” 

He turned away angrily, and jerked up the heads 
of his lean horses before they had half done, and 
used his whip unnecessarily as he drove off. 

You see how classical methods of thought are 
found under rough exteriors. This geode philoso- 
pher used “hole” here evidently with a subtle ap- 
prehension of the lucus a non lucendo principle. He 
made it emphatically evident, too, that farmers do not 
like our mountains; so much does strong language 
gain from a forcible delivery. ‘ 

As for us who live in the village, miles away, we 
are in love with these changeful, uncertain crea- 
tures. Distance doubtless has something to do with 
it. No—we love them even more ardently when we 
are their guests. We, having no farms, cannot ac- 
count for the feeling of the “home folk”; to us they 
are attractive in all their moods. They please us 
summer and winter; and some people will know just 
how we feel when we say that they never are so de- 
lightful to us as when a long storm is clearing up. 
The smiling through tears, the glimpses of beauty 
endeared by the passing gloom, the freshness of the 
cleared atmosphere, and the vapors rising, breaking 
ranks, and going off in troops with trailing arms—it 
all makes us ten times more deeply in love with the 
capricious beauties than we were before. 

We villagers are painfully restless and homesick 
when we are separated from them. The dream of 
those who go away to the cities is, te make money 
enough to retire, and come back, and live and die in 
full sight of them. Hills are nocomfort tous. I re- 
member being walked a long distance in Western 
New York on a hot day in August, and driven up a 
fearful number of long flights of stairs, to get “a 
magnificent view.” 

When I stood panting in the cupola, and had 
wiped off the perspiration enough to allow me to see, 
I followed the expatiating hands of my friends, and 
looked all around, to find-a great stupid ocean of 
monotonous undulations, that almost made me feel 
the pitch of the ground-swell. 

“Isn't it fine? I don’t think there is a more ex- 
tensive and beautiful view in the State!” said my 
friend. 

I was silent. 

But of course one cannot escape at such times, and 
they wrung my opinion out of me. I was dispirited, 
and wanted to go home; well, I lost more popularity 
on the spot than I could ever regain, and I have had 
fewer letters to write ever since that day. 

These grand old mountains! They are beautiful 
under morning and evening, under moonlight and 

starlight, in storm and in the serenest calms of 
cloudless skies. We love them in the rugged 
strength of their long stern winters; we love them 
in their autumn bravery ; and there is nothing 
more refreshing than to think of their cool dark re- 
eesses in summer—nothing but being in them. 

We do not often express our enthusiasm to West- 
ern men. We were once in an isolated farm-house 


on one of the boundless prairies of Illinois, and saw 
a grand thunder-storm rise and burst and go over, 
retiring in the distance with a sunset so gorgeously 
magnificent that it has been hard for us to run down 





the prairies as much as we want to whea we meet 
with those who live on them. 

Once, however, we had our revenge. 

The stage in which we were riding had a nice 
precipice of one or two hundred feet under it, and 
the off-wheels ran not very far from the perileus 
edge. From the coach-window it looked dangerous, 
and one of our passengers who carried a lap-deg— 
an unmarried woman probably—at every lurch ef 
the stage started from her seat with a little scream 
of terror, which the lap-dog assisted, and really pro- 
longed more than was absolutely necessary. We 
noticed that an old lady who sat next te her grasped 
a baggy umbrella tighter once or twice when this 
eccuired, and shot an angry look at the offenders 
from under her queer bonnet. We teok sides with 
her at once, and in full sympathy. For this quaint 
old lady had been living for weary years out on a 
prairie so flat, and so unbounded by anything, that 
she had come, as she very scriously told us, a thou 
sand miles just to see the mountains. She wasina 
state of excited delight ; the very steepness and dan- 
ger of the road were a joy to her. 

At last a heavier lureh of the stage, and a louder 
scream proved too much. 

“La! do set still!” she cried, clutching the terri- 
fied woman by the arm and pulling her down; “set 
still!. Ef you’d been living fourteen year on a per- 
ralie as flat as a pan-cake you'd be glad to git a tum- 
ble down hill! now jest keep quiet.” 

She took the screams as an iusult to her darlings ; 
and, excepting only the dog, and his owner, we al 
heaitily applauded her. We love our mountains. 
do not know that I can tell you why with sufficien 
fullness and precision to make you one with us; bu 
Iam confident we can show that our affection is nu 
unreasonable. Z. 





JIM POOLE’S, AND WHAT WE DID 
ABOUT IT. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
BY LAICUS. 
CHAPTER Il. 


66 FPO HIS is a horrible affair,” said Deacon Good- 


sole. 

“Horrible? It’s fearful, it’s dreadful, it’s mon- 
strous, it’s hideous, it’s alarming, it’s terrible, it’s— 
in short—it’s bad every way.” 

The speaker was Mr. Bumbast; the place, the 
morning train to the city. Here Deacon Goodsele, 
Mr. Wheaton and myself had met on our way te the 
city, and here Mr. Bumbast had joined us. Mr. 
Bumbast is a professional temperance orator. If 
practice makes perfect, Mr. Bumbast ought to be 
the most finished orator in the State; for he never 
suffers an occasicn for oratory to pass without im- 
provement. Oneis enough to constitute an audience. 
When he cannot get a single hearer, he practices on 
himself. As he walks the street he fixes his eye on 
an imaginary audience, which he proceeds to address 
in an impressive manner, shaking his forefinger con- 
tinuously at the invisible hearer, and to the bystand- 
ers looking very much like a peripatetic finger-post 
stricken with paralysis. He is stout, and supposes 
himself to resemble Daniel Webster in style of ora- 
tiry. If he has a forte it is invective. He in- 
veighs against the rumsellers; against the rum- 
drinkers ; against the legislators fer the laws they 
make ; against the judges for not enforcing them; 
and against the churches on general prineiples when 
he can find nothing else against whieh to inveigh. 
He belongs, in short, to the noble army of Antis. 

“What is it that’s so horrible?” said Mr. Wheaton. 

“The death of poor Miles,” said the Deacon. 
“ Murdered if ever a man was; and, yet, we cannot 
do a thing.” 

“The state of the law on this subject,” said Mr. 
Bumbast, ealling his fore-finger imte active and 
useful duty, “is infamous, it’s wretched, it’s bad, 
it’s corrupt, it’s nefarious, it’s unendurable, it’s 
hideous, it’s—it’s—in short, it’s very bad every way.” 
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“Tt is bad enough,” said Mr. Wheaton. “I wish we 
could shut Poole’s up. I believe I would be one of a 
vigilance committee to help doit. But what can’t 
be cured must be endured.” 

“T am not so sure that it can’t be cured,” said I. 

“Not in the present state of public sentiment,” 
said Mr. Bumbast. “Look at the press! It’s cor- 
rupt, it’s bribed, it’s bought, it’s subsidized, it’s sold 
itself for money, it’s—it’s—in short, it’s not to be 
trusted. Look at the church. It’s cold, it’s luke- 
warm, it’s indifferent, it’s apathetic, it’s unconcerned, 
it’s timid, it’s afraid, it lacks courage, it —in short, it 
will do nothing. Look at the laws! They are—” 

“Do you know what the laws are ?” I asked, inter- 
rupting him. 

“Know what the laws are, Mr. Laicus?”, said he. 
“Well, [should think I ought to. I have been in 
the temperance business for ten years, and I should 
think I ought to. They permit the liquor traffic, sir, 
and all its train of evils. They assent to it, they 
abet it, they foster it, they promote it, they indorse 
it, they aid it, they consent to it, they sanction it, 
they, ina word, sir, they license it.” 

“They are much more rigorous,” I replied, “ than 
you temperance reformers seem to imagine. If 
you did but know it, the best way to get better laws 
is to enforce the laws we already have.” 

“They are idle, sir; they are vain, they are nuga- 
tory, they are useless,” said Mr. Bumbast. “‘ We are 
helpless, sir, utterly helpless. Samson was not more 
firmly bound with the green withes than this rum- 
cursed community by the rum-sellers’ laws.” 

‘And Samson,” said I, “if I remember aright, 
snapped the green withes as soon. as he woke up. 
No, gentlemen, if I were a betting man, [ would plank 
five dollars against one that Jim Poole can be sent 
to the penitentiary, if we are willing to act, but laws 
won’t enforce themselves.” 

“Sent to the penitentiary !” said Mr. Wheaton and 
Deacon Goodsole, simultaneously. “How ?” 

“The laws of this State, gentlemen,” said I, “li- 
eense the sale of liquor; in which respect I think 
they are wrong. But they hedge these licenses 
about with very stringent provisions. No license 
can be granted without twenty legal names to the 
petition. No person can sign but one application. 
All must be freeholders and residents of the town 
and of the election district in which the liquor-seller 
resides. And all these facts must be sworn to. I 
don't believe Jim Poole has complied with the req- 
uisitions of the law. I know our excise boards ex- 
ercise no scrutiny. I know last year they sent a 
license to one man who did not even ask for it. 
And if Jim Poole’s petition is not properly signed, 
his license is worthless, and not only he, but the 
board that granted it are liable to indictment.” 

“Ts that so?” said the Deacon. 

“Oh, well, but you know that wouldn’t do. We 
can’t indict them. It would get usinto difficulty, 
right away,” said Mr. Wheaton. 

“That’s the trouble,” said I. “We want to put 
down liquor-selling in Wheathedge without getting 
into any difficulty. And the legislature doesn’t exist 
that can give us the power to do it. If we are not 
afraid of a good square stand-up] fight with the 
liquor-sellers, we can close their shops under the 
present laws, poor as they are; but we are afraid 
and they are not. And then we try and throw the 
responsibility of our inaction off upon the laws.” 


That was the end of our conversation there; and 
it would probably have passed from my mind alto- 
gether had it not been for the Deacon. 

. But the Deacon is a man who treasures up thoughts. 
He sets on thoughts till he hatches out action; and 
80 without being a great man, he is vastly more 
efficient than some men of larger and more brilliant 
ideas. I think I have mentioned before that we 
have a Good Templars’ Society in Wheathedge. I 
have sturdily resisted the Deacon’s invitation to join 
because I am, on principle, opposed to secret so- 
cieties. But the Deacon is an enthusiastic Good 
Templar. He is Grand Master, or Sublime Sultan, 
or something of the sort, I don’t know exactly what. 
And it does one’s heart good to see him presiding 
on public occasions, his good-natured face and sunny 
smile a more efficacious argument for the temper- 
ance cause than all Mr. Bumbast’s speeches. On the 
Monday evening after our conference in the cars, 
the Deacon and Mr. Line called on me, and the 
Deacon opened up the object of their call, before he 
took his seat, by handing me triumphantly a piece 
of paper, saying— 

“Read that, Mr. Laicus.” I read as follows: 

** Resowed, That Messrs. Goodsole, Line and Hardy be ap- 
pointed a committee to ascertain at what places in Wheat- 
hedge liquor is sold without a legal license, and what legal 
measures are practicable to punish the offense and prevent 
its continuance. 

** Resolved, that John Laicus, Esq., be and hereby is request- 
ed to aid and counsel said committee on any points of law 
that may arise on their inquiries.” 

“ What do you think of that ?” said Deacon Good- 
sole, when I had read the paper through: 





“JT think,” said I, “it looks more like business than 
anything I have seen or heard of from the Good 
Templars since the organization of the lodge.” 

“Tt does mean business, Mr. Laicus,” said Mr. Line. 

“T have no doubt of it,” said I. “I also think,” I 
added, “that if you.can get every lodge in the State 
to do the same thing, you will have done more to 
promote the temperance cause than by carrying 
any piece of legislature, I don’t care what it is, 
through the legislature. The temperance societics 
appear to me to suffer greatly from a chronic attack 
of splurge. It is very easy for men like Bumbast to 
fire away at everything in general, liquor-sellers, 
legislatures, judges, district attorneys, churches, 
ministers—at longrange. What we want is a hand- 
te-hand fight. If you Good Templars are ready for 
that, count me in.” 

“We are ready for that, Mr. Laicus,” said the 
Deacon earnestly. “ What you told us in the cars the 
other day about the law was a revelation to me. Now, 
we want you to tell us how to enforce the laws; we 
will do the work if you will do the planning.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said I, “ you do me honor, but I ac- 
cecpt the partnership. I propose that we fight the 
enemy in detail. The public sentiment sets strong 
against Jim Poole just now. Let us take advantage 
ot it. Will you, Deacon, undertake to get a copy 
of his license and the petition on which it is founded 
by next Monday ?” The Deacon said he would; and 
with that we adjourned to the following Monday 
evening. 





THE SPRING EXHIBITION. 


HREE hundred and seventy-one pictures and 
fourteen pieces of sculpture make up the Spring 
exhibition at the Academy, which was opened for 
the usual reception on Thursday evening. The city is 
just now very richin Artexhibitions. Leavitt & Co. 
are showing the late Mr. Le Grand Lockwood’s col- 
lection, preparatory to an auction sale, at Clinton 
Halland at 817 Broadway; Mr. 8. P. Avery’s rooms in 
Fifth Avenue near Fourteenth Street are unusually 
interesting; W.L. Beard has brought together many 
of his characteristic works near Delmonico’s in Ex- 
change Place; Selous’ pictures of Jerusalem are still 
at 161 Fifth Avenue, and the galleries at Goupil’s, 
Snedecor’s, and Schaus’ are all well worth visiting. 
We must, however, confine ourselves in this notice. to 
the Academy exhibition, which will remain open well 
into the summer, and may therefore be visited by 
many of our out-of-town readers. 

The exhibition is remarkable neither for excellence 
nor the contrary. It is rather stronger than usual in 
genie, about the same in portraiture, and perhaps a 
trifle below the average iu landscape. Mr. Eastman 
Johnson sends only one picture—‘*The Wounded 
Drummer Boy.” Which boy it is of the little fellows 
who when wounded were carried through the action, 
on the shoulders of their comrades, drumming all the 
while we do not know, but the scene is a stirring one. 
The disardered but coherent lines of blue-coated sol- 
diers are pressing forward with a very well indicated 
movement, up an incline, through a haze more of dust 
than of smoke, and the big infantryman, with the 
plucky boy on his shoulder, is painted with great ap- 
preciation of the incident. There are three other war 
pictures worthy of notice. Julian Scott sends two of 
these, the larger of which makes every soldier stop 
and study out its details. It shows with great spirit 
the critical operation of ‘forming under fire,” prob- 
ably to check a flanking movement on the part of the 
enemy, or to fill a threatened gap in the general line. 
The hurry, the dust, the puffs of smoke, the indistinct 
line of gray across the field, are all represented with 
great fidelity, and what is lacking in color and com- 
position is fully made up by the realism of the scene. 
Mr. Scott’s other picture is ‘‘ The Recall,” a touching 
bit of campaign life very well conceived and executed. 

Mr. Winslow Homer has, we are glad to see, been 
busy again. He sends five pictures, one of which jis 
* A Rainy Day in Camp,” referred to above. The best 
of the five is “The Country School,” with its pretty 
teacher speaking toa bare-foot boy who has fallen 
asleep over his book. It is not the crowded winter 
school, but the comparatively empty room which 
marks late spring or early summer in the rural dis- 
tricts. Weare convinced that it must be near the 
close of the term, or about half-past eleven on Satur- 
day forenoon, when everybody is tired and longs to 
be outin the sunny air, on the hill-sides of which we 
catch a glimpse through the windows. ‘The Country 
Store’ is another good example of Mr. Homer’s very 
peculiar but very effective style. 

Three carefully painted scenes in New England farm- 
life (Nos. 154, 147, and 339) are contributed by Mr. E. 
W. Perry, whose studies in this direction are very 
praiseworthy, albeit there is a certain lack of action 


, about his figures which we suppose he will correct in 


time. S. J. Guy has fairly reveled in color in his 
“Knot in the Skein’’ (No. 170), a lamp-light effect, 
very conscientiously painted, and ‘‘The Miller,” by 
T. W. Wood (No. 222), is a pleasing cabinet picture, 
with the same shortcomings which we noticedin the 
case of Mr. Perry. 

Mr. 8S. R. Gifford exhibits a large sunset view of 
Santa Maria delle Salute, Venice (No. 142). It has all 
the marvelous atmospheric effects in which the artist 
excels, and differs from many of his Venetian pictures 








in that the highest color, instead of being concentrated 
in a central group of beats or buildings is distributed 
over the sky and water, while the architectural mass 
ef the church is neutral in tint, and depends for its 
interest on delicacy of outline. Mr. Brevoort sends a 
large, and apparently rather hastily painted view of 
Lake Dunmore, Vt. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, who is be- 
yond question taking the lead of the young men, and 
is consequently in great danger of being spoiled by 
flattery, is represented by a large picture which is 
accorded the post of honor in the south gallery. It 
represents the ‘‘ Citadel Mosque of Mohammed Ali,” 
between old and new Cairo, with a picturesque pro- 
cession of Arabs and camels. The picture is of great 
merit, and deserves the attention which it attracts. 
The other example of his work (No. 328) is a ‘study of 
Egyptian Water-carriers, one of whom, as nearly a3 
we can judge without actual measurement, is about 
nine heads high, that is to say, ahead tallerin propor- 
tion than the Greek sculptors used to make their 
statues of the gods. 

Mr. Shattuck’s large picture of ‘‘ Midsummer” (No. 
276) shows best from the corridor, when no one happens 
to be passing in front of it, and in a favorable light is 
avery pleasing picture to look at. Mr. F. E. Church, 
after his usual fashion, puts the Academy off wit 
a little study of bamboo-stalks, interesting as 
a piece of careful painting by a famous ariist, 
but of no artistic importance whatever. Th2 
hanging committee ought to have ‘‘skied’’ it with-, 
out a moment’s hesitation, and given its place 
on the line to some one who sends his best work 
to the exhibition. Kensett is represented by 
several landscapes; Moran by some capital sea-views; 
R. 8. Gifford by a large picture of Gibraltar, and G. 
H. Smillie by an interesting ‘‘Lake in the Woods.”’ 
We cannot leave the landscapes without protesting 
against a tendency which seems to be developing 
among artists to paint stratified rocks like those which 
characterize the Watkins Glen region. There are 
some things very attractive in nature which are not 
interesting on canvas, and these glens, with their in- 
finity of horizontal lines, are among them, as is evi- 
dent from examples in the present exhibition. When 
the Academy effected a revolution in its manage- 
ment a few months ago, we hoped, and with some rea- 
son, that the day when ‘the efforts of tyros were 
exbibited on the walls had passed into history, but we 
are forced to the conclusion that influential artists still 
have favorite pupils, and still abuse their power by 
securing admission for pictures which are interesting 
only to the painter and a narrow circle of friends, 

In portraits, Page, Huntington, Le Clear, Ames, and 
others are well represented, Mr. Huntington having 
no less than eight pictures of his best style on the 
walls. 

The catalogue is in better shape than usual, but we 
notice some mistakes in numbering pictures, which 
Will doubtlese be speedily corrected. 








SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. 
BY THE REV. A. L. FRISBIE. 


GREAT deal of effort has been put forth to 

prove that there is no essential conflict between 
the science of geology and the statements of Genesis 
respecting the creation. Dr. Kdward Hitchcock, of 
blessed memory, made this one of the great labors of 
his life. It was to him a measureless comfort that he 
was able to show, in a manner satisfactory to him- 
self, that there was not only no conflict between sci- 
ence and Moses, but that there was a beautiful har- 
mony between the two. The good man believed that 
the reconciliation was real. 

It has ‘been thought very important to prove this 
agreement. It is still felt to be of profound moment, 
as may be readily seen by studying the opening pages 
of any modern commentary on the book of Genesis. 
The agreement of the Bible with science is regarded as 
the first necessity; but if that cannot be clearly made © 
out, then it certainly must be shown that the two 
records are not contradictory. This latter thing is 
held as the strong anchor. If that gives way, all is 
given up for lost. If the records disagree, one or the 
other must be wrong, is the very logical conclusion. 
There is strong reason for believing that science must 
be true, and if in respect of a scientific matter rey- 
elation seems to trip, then it cannot be trusted in any 
respect whatever. 

Not every logical conclusion is true. This last an- 
chor will not hold. It will yet be conceded, and cor- 
dially conceded, that science and revelation do not 
agree in the story of the creation, and cannot be made 
to agree by any process of word-manipulation. And 
a further concession will be that this is not of the 
slightest consequence. The authority of the Bible will 
not be weakened by it in the least degree. 

Let a facile lady writer, who has never been in a 
machine-shop, write a description of a locomotive 
which she has just seen rush past her for the first time 
in her life. She sees hardly more than a glimpse of 
the wonder. She sees wheels, levers, pistons, fire, 
smoke, and vapor, but she knows nothing of the re- 
lation which each of these bears to the other. She 
writes, from what she sees, an account of the locomo- 
tive. 

The man who built it, a professional machinist, also 
writes a description of the machine, giving details 
and specifications of its entire construction—a thor- 
oughly accurate, scientific account. 

Will these writings agree? Nay, can they be made 
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to agree? Will they not so differ as often to contra- 
dict, while they will, at the same time, manifestly ra- 
late to the seme thing? 

There is something in this which resembles the re- 
ecnciliation question. Long after the creation, when 
there were no scientific principles established, there 
came to Mcses a revealing vision of the first things of 
nature and of man. He wrote the vision. His lan- 
guage, in the writing of it, is such as a man would use 
who was describing the different scenes of a rapidly 
moving panorama. The whole is mysterious. He 
gees a Certain result,—another and still another,—but 
he traces not a single process by which the results are 
gained. He describes what he sees, much as the 
writer referred to above described the locomotive. 
And yet, his record is a revelation. 

The geologist comes after. He questions the deep 
places of the earth. He believes that he discovers 
some of the fundamental facts respecting the buildiag 
of the world. Would it be entirely reasonable to look 
for an agreement between his conclusions and the 
statements of Moses? : 

Now, what does the record of these first things in 
Genesis principally teach? Whit is the objective 
point of the writer? He is seeking to tell what has 
been revealed to him, namely, that God created this 
world with all its furnishing, human and otherwise. 
The burden of his narrative is, God did this, God said 
that, God ordered and set fast the whole. The aim of 
the writing is not to give a literal account of the cre- 
ation, a complete cosmogony, but rather to reveal, for 
mora! ends, & spiritual, creating God, to whom man at 
the first was made responsible. It was of little con- 
sequence to instruct men in geology. It was of the 
highest consequence to reveal a personal God. Man 
could be safely left to learn geology. It would not 
hinder the moral development of man if he were to 
believe, for a few hundred years, that the earth wa3 
flat, with a foundation of ‘‘ rocks all the way down”; 
or that it was laid on the shoulders of a kneeling 
giant. Man without geology could be a true and 
blessed moral being. He could be trusted without 
the science. But he could not be trusted without the 
revelation of God. He might not be trusted to invent 
a God. The truth in this particular must be revealed 
from heaven, not left for men to guess at. : 

In this direction lies the ultimate reconciliation of 
science and the Bible,—in the frank acknowledgment 
that such a reconciliation is neither necessary nor 
possible. The aim of the Bible is not coincident with 
that of science. It has its legitimate field, in which it 
abundantly proves itself the wisdom of God. Its rav- 
elations are not of science, but of Him from whom 
science comes. Let us take it, not as a guide through 
the labyriuth of geological periods, but as the guide 
to God. 








CERTAINTY IN CRIMINAL JUSTIUVE., 
BY SCRUTATOR. 


Ll appears from the revelations which have just 

been made by the Bar Association of this city, 
in the investigation before the Judiciary Committee 
of the Assembly, as well as from facts of general and 
previous notoriety, that a man who chose to commit a 
crime, at any time during the last five or six years, 
at lcast, had nine chances of avoiding punishment, 
viz: (1.) He might escape arrest altogether, through 
waut of vigilance on the part of the police; (2.) he 
right, after arrest, and before trial, secure his dis- 
charge on a writ of habeas corpus, by employing a 
lawyer in a league with ove of the corrupt judges on 
the bench; (3.) he might induce the District-Attorney 
to postpone his trial indefinitely by ‘‘ pigeon-holing”’ 
the indictment; (4.) he might get the indictment 
quashed for a technical defect, possibly willfully 
created ; (5.) he might escape through the disagreement 
of ihe jury; (6.) he might, after conviction, be dis- 
charged en habeas corpus, as before; (7.) he might 
have ‘‘sentence suspended’’ through corrupt ar- 
rangement with the judge; (8.) he might escape from 
the sheriff on his way to jail; and finally, (9.) he might 
secure the postponement of his trial, till the witnesses 
were dead or had been induced to disappear. I 
have enumerated here none of the remote chances. 
The foregoing list includes none on which ex- 
perience would not have warranted a prudent crimi- 
nal in relying, with more or less confidence. Nor have 
I taken any count of the probability of discharge 
thrcugh appeal, on a bill of exceptions to the judze’s 
rulings on points of practice, cr the constitution- 
ality of the statute under which the trial took place, 
as in the general jail delivery of nearly six hundred 
criminals now going on by a decision of the Court 
of Appeals declaring the court which convicted them 
improperly organized. This last chance has been 
greatly increased of late years, through the with- 
drawal of the attention of the Legislature from legis- 
lation which had no ‘‘ money in it,’’ and the conse- 
quent passage of acts, carelessly, recklessly, or cor- 


ruptly drawn, making changes in procedure, or mak- 


ing new definitions of offenses. 

Thisis atolerably startling exhibit of the state of 
things in a great commercial capital; nobody can 
look atit without feeling astonished that crimes are 
not more frequent, and that the gathering of crimi- 
nals in this cityis not larger. I call attention to it, 
however, not for the purpose of illustrating the con- 
dition of society in New York, but of illustrating the 
great difficulty of all criminal jurisprudence the 
ancertainty whether the-criminal will ever be reached 





by the punishment. This standing alone sounds 
somewbat commonplaee, but it will not sound com- 
mopplaceif we call to mind the fact, that most of 
ikose who have of late years occupied themselves in 
a pbilanthropic way witi: plans for the diminution of 
crime—or with what has been called the subject of 
‘“‘penology,’’ bave been far more concerned about 
discovering new and improved kinds of punishment, 
than about devising means of increasing the certainty 
of punishment. In other words, criminal procedure, 
that is the modeof bringing criminals to justics with 
surety and dispatch, is left to lawyers and politicians 
almcst wholly; while the benevolent mainly occupy 
themselves with the condition of the jails. This I 
conceive, with all deference, to be a most usfortunate 
division of labor, because it is desirable: that the 
more important branch of the subject should 
attract most of the attention of the general public; 
and the means of making the punishment of crime 
certain, I cannot help considering more important 
than the nature of the punishment itself; and in com- 
paring the two, I have in mind their effect in the 
proportion of crime and criminals to population. 
Weare passing through, and have for forty or fifty 
years been passing through a natural, and I admit, 
valuable reaction against the savage cruelty of the 
means by which society in every country dowa to 
the beginning of the present century sought to pro- 
tect life and property. The old jurisprudence relied 
on fear asthe great agency in the prevention of crime, 
and it sought to inspire fear, in its rude, unscientific 
and clumsy fashion, not so much by great diligence 
in eatching criminals, as by ferocious treatment of 
such as it caught. The horror and disgust excited 
in our minds, through the humane labors of Beccari 
and Howard, and Romilly, have not only made great 
changes in our penalties, but have gradually created 
Goubts whether any penalties are justifiable, whether, 
in short, itis right for us to use fear at all as anin- 
strument for the protection of social order; whether 
we ought not to treat the criminal purely as a diseased 
person, to be cured, and not frightened or used as a 
warning. This isa most attractive theory to specu- 
lative minds, and to minds strongly influenced by the 
wilder form of Christianity now taught in all the 
churches. To thousands, it is the natural and merit- 
able result of faith in the principle of love, as the 
sovereign regulator of men’s social relations. I take 
leave to say, however, that it takes its origin in a 
mistaken view of the nature of government and 
society, or, in other words, is neither more nor less 
than a remnant, in a new form, of the medivval 
notion, that the civil magistrate was, in some sort, the 
representative or vicegerent of God Almighty, armed 
with his claims to men’s obedience and respect, and 
not wholly devoid of His power of exacting them. 
Accordingly when God was worshiped as a zealous 
and rolentiess ruler, slaying without mercy, it was 
beld to be the chief duty of the earthly king to be 
aterror to evil doers, and to sce that he bore not the 
sword in vain. Butnow when Godis worshiped asa 
Gcd of love, it begins to be said that if is the business 
of the civil ruler to lay the sword aside, and keep 


men to peace, and industry, and honesty, by the sane ' 


arts as the church uses in winning them to it with 
repentance. 

Political society is however, a purely human ma- 
chine, intended to produce purely mundane results. 
It is related to the unseen world, not by statutes, or in- 
stitutions, but by individual prayers, and aspirations, 
aud experiences. It has to occupy itself not with the 
coudition of men’s hearts, but with the conduct of their 
lives. Inseeking to make men accommodate them- 
selves to its conditions, it must copy as closely as it 
can the processes by which the Creator regulates the 
relations of the material body to the material uni- 
verce. 

Now, foremost among the agencies by which these 
relations are regulated, is fear,—pure, undiluted fear of 
consequences; that is, fear that if we do certain things 
certain other unpleasant things will follow in effects. 
The character of nearly all men is molded by fear. 
He who realizes most vividly the evils which 
will follow the doing of one class of acts and tte 
avoidance of another, is the man who wins the prizes 
of life. The bealthy and long-lived man is hv who 
avoids what he knows to be likely to cause dis- 
ease or death. The foolish man is he who has 
not calculated or does not dread risks. An army of 
saints knows that if it lets its powder get wet, it will 
suffer just the same consequences as an army of sin- 
ners, and the result is that it takes just as much care 
of its powder as the sinners. In short, if we did not 
know and remember that drunkennessand lust brought 
disease, that immersion in water suffocated, that falling 
beams crushed, that the harvest must be garrered if 
we would have food in the winter, where should we 
be? Indeed the great difference between the savage 
and civilized man, and between well-governed and 
ill-governed nations, consists in the greater fear of 
consequences possessed by the civilized man and the 
well-governed nation. Self-restraint, prudence, 
economy, industry, care of the body, and a score of 
other virtues rest on it, and when I say fear of conse- 
quences, I mean not a vague dread, but a strong and 
vivid assurance that certain causes will produce cer- 
tain effects. 

Now, if we apply the lesson learnt from the obser- 
vation of the operation of physical laws to the regu- 
lation of men’s relations to each other in civil society, 
we shall readily see that all legislation intended to re- 
press crime must be based on the theory that men 





avoid what the> fear, and that they fear things in the 
exact ratio of the prebability of their happening; and 
that, therefore, the first and great censideration in 
criminal jurisprudence is the production of the great- 
est possible amount of certainty in the relation be- 
tween crime and punishment. This of course in no 
way lessens the value of education as a preventive 
of crime; but education is valuable for judicial pur- 
poses in proportion to the extent to which it prepares 
the imagination to realize the consequences of coz- 
duct, or in other words, prepares the mind to be acted 
on by the spectacle of the certainty exhibited by the 
action of the law in the pursuit of offenders. It isa 
most suggestive theory which maintains that the great 
reason why ignorant men commit most of the crimes 
is, that they picture to themselves less vividly than 
educated men the legal and social consequences of 
committing them. 

The question of the best mode of treating criminals 
after you kave caught them, is one which has under- 
gone, and is undergoing i»finite discussion at tho 
hands of many of the best, purest, earnest men of all 
countries. An enormous amount of valuable experi- 
ence has been accumulated on the subject already, 
and there is to be, next summer, in London, a great 
convention of the ‘ penologists” of all nations, to 
compare notes on the matter of reformatory disci- 
pline. To the discussion of this subject Ido not pro- 
pose to be able to contribute anything that is either. 
new or valuable; but I may remark, in closing, that 
the one gre:t fact which is daily securing more and 
more control over the who'e question of prisou disci- 
pline is that the reformation of criminals is to be 
effected, not by preaching to them, but by en bling 
them to acquire a fresh set of habits. A criminal’s 
power of fruitfully apprehending moral or religious 
truth is very tritling; his sensitiveness to public 
opinion is very trifling, too. His weakness lies in an 
incapacity for sustained effort, and in indifference to 
remote results, and these can only be got rid of by 
the gradual strengthening of the will, or the bolstering 
up of the will by the aid of that great alleviator of 
monctony and sweetener of toil called habit, which is 
perhaps, of all the provisions for making man's 
lot tolerable, the most valuable and most curious. 
Accordingly we find that all systems of reformitory 
discipline are rapidly giving ground before that knowa 
as “ The Irish system,” because first put in practice ia 
Ireland by Captain Crofton. Under that system u 
criminal is allowed to purchase the shortening of his 
term by persistent good behavior; and that his per- 
sistence may become a feature in his character and 
useful to him in after life, he is required to display it, 
not under the check of bolts and bars, anil rules, but 
in liberty. Thatis, heisallowe4 to get out into the 
world, under a certain amount of supervision, and 
with liability to recall at any moment, and thus 
strengthen his will by actual contact with temptation 
and with the ordinary difficulties of life. 





FROM CALIFORNIA, 
THE LORD'S BUSINESS. 


HE annual report of the California Bible So- 
ciety shows the total receipts of that organiz ition 
for the past yerr to have been $9,559: the expendi- 
tures $9,536. Of the latter amount no less than $3,009 
was expended in the charitable work of the Society, 
in colportage and donations. About 33,00) more was 
paid to the American Bible Society. Of the receipts, 
the Bible House itself yielded more than one-third 
($3,067), while the donations amounted to only $853. 
The Lord’s business, the usual methods of conducting 
which have furnished Timothy Titcomb with a theme 
for one of his keenest essays, has thus Leen well done, 
inone respect at least, by this organization. At an 
early day it secured a lot on Market Street, in what 
was then accounted a distant and inaccessible part of 
the city. The timeis now near when it will be close 
to the very center of business. Itis very valuable, and 
the neat but unpretentious building erected upon it 
row yields, as we have seen, @ very considerable por- 
tion of the funds used inthe charitable operations of 
the Scciety. Whether, however, the knowledge of this 
fact Coes not opcrate to diminish the contributions of 
the churches, is a question worthy to be considered. 
A similar sazacity on the part of the Methodist Book 
Depository in this city, has yielded similar results. Its 
lot and building cost the Book Concern, in New York, 
£7,247, andis now worth $45,000. The rents from it up 
to October last had reached a total of $12,518.50. By 
the aid of this income, the Depository and the Califor- 
nia Advocate have been sustained, as we understand, 
without aid from New York. It ought to be added that 
these instances of worldly wisdom are quite exception- 
al here, so far as the Protestant management of the 
Lcrda’s business is concerned. But with the Romish 
Church thisisthe rule. Theres! esta‘e held in trust 
by Archbishop Alemany, bought, most of it, at an 
early day, and for a mere trifle, must now be valued, 
Iam sure, in the tens of millions. And pursuing still 
the same policy, he holds now large tracts on the out- 
skirts of the city, the future value of which it would 
be foolish to attempt to estimate, and still more fool- 
ishly venturesome to tell. 


THE CHURCHES. 

The Episcopal Church is working now with energy, 
and is achieving good results. It has recently opened 
in the northern part of the city a very neat chapel, 
under the name of St. Peter’s Church. Rev. D. D. 
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Chapin, editer of the Churchman, is the rector. It has 
a field which other churches were deserting,—dividing 
it with the Greene Street Congregational Church alone. 
The population around these churches is largely for- 
eign, and is not increasing as rapidly asin other por- 
tiens of the city. And thus their work is now, and per- 
haps must always be, of a missionary charaeter, which 
is only saying that itis to be most intensely and prac- 
tically Christian. Wigoreus efforts are put forth to re- 
establish in some local habitation St. James’ Church. 
About $5,000 are en hand toward the purchase of a 
lot. This church was originally designed for the ex- 
treme ritualists. For awhile it seemed to succeed. The 
edifice now owned and occupied by the St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, was built foritsuse. But ritual- 
ism did not pay. The property was sold. The rector 
depesed from the Episcopal ministry, has since found 
rest in the bosom of the Remish church. But St. 
James’, under another rector, and divested of its odi- 
ous peculiarities, has held together, and has lived so 
long, and in spite ofso0 much, that it ought not now to 
die. The Episeopalians have taken upon themselves 
the good work of establishing a hospital where the 
homeless sick may be brought under earnest religious 
influences, as well as physically helped. Christians 
of other denominations are codperating with them to 
some extent, but they have theresponsibility, and are 
entitled to direct its affairs. It is to bear the name of 
the beleved physician, St. Luke. Its funds already 
subscribed amount to about $5,000, sufficient to make 
a beginning with, andavery good beginning is already 
made. The church which has succeeded St. James’ in 
the cceupancy of its property, seems to be appointed 
toa happier destiny. Certainly it is doing a far bet- 
ter work. Organized two years ago with fifty-eight 
members, it now has242. Its pastor, Rev. W. A. Scott, 

D.D., seems to lose none of his energy with advancing 
years, and while his house is not thronged as it was in 
the time of his former pastorate, when he was, per- 
haps, the only clerical celebrity in San Francisco, still 

the congregations are large, and are steadily increas- 
ing. The other Presbyterian churches in and about 
the city are now furnished with pastors, except the 

First. The one at San Jose,a most interesting and 

important church, has received as its pastor Rev. KE. M. 

Betts, lately the minister of the Congregational] Church 

at Santa Barbara. One of the chief attractions of 
his field is the largest and perhaps the best Sunday- 

school in the State. The Westminster Church in this 

city is supplied by Rev. Mr. Scrimgeour, lately from 

Australia,and has invited him to be installed over 
them. The First Church has ealled Rev. Dr. Dodge, of 
Madison, Wieconsin, and the telegraph has just now 

informed us that he accepts their call. Weowe this to 

‘*the snow-blockade.”’ For he came across the Con- 

tinent simply to accompany his daughter on her re- 

turn to her husband, a missionary in China, and it was 

the blockade which enforced his sojourn in this city, 

and gave the church an opportunity to know and to 

desire him. The United Presbyterian Church, Rev. 

M. M. Gibson, pastor, has adopted the free-seat system, 

and relies for its support upon voluntary offerings. 

Thus far the plan works well. This church has been 

favered with special religious interest. Gladly do those 

who were pioneers in the ministry in California, wel- 

come back to their fellowship Rev. E. S. Lacy, the 

predecessor of Rev. Dr. Stone, in the pastorate of the 

First CongregationalChurch. He left here so broken 

down by overwork, that seven years have not sufficed 

te restore to him his former bodily vigor. But he has 

undertaken a ministry in and around the Mills’ Semi- 

nary, and the two hundred and twenty-five persons 
connected with that institution furnish a fine nu- 

cleus of what may yet become one of our most inter- 

esting congregations. Rev. J. K. McLean, of Spring- 
field, Illinois, has responded favorably to the call of 
the First Congregational Church in Oakland, and be- 
fore these potes are in print he will probably be at 
work in that field. He will find it to be “like a well- 
watered garden,’’“‘a field which the Lord hath blessed.” 

The First Congregational Church awaite only the 
arrival of its windows, which are imported from En- 
gland, in order to be ready for use. What it will prove 
to be as to its acoustic qualities, remains of course to 
be ascertained. Inall other respects it is admirably 
fitted to be at once a temple for the worship of God, 

and the hive of a busy working church. Its social and 
Sunday-school rooms, as well as its auditorium are 
beautiful, commodious, well furnished and winsome 
in every way. If it were but paid for, there could be 
nothing else but satisfactionin it. How long and how 
hard the struggle may be before that result is reached, 
we may not be able to foresee. Somehow, and we 
trust before long, by somebody’s heroic giving, that 
glad consummation must be gained. The cost of the 
edifice and the lot cannot have been much less than 
$135,000. 

VARIOUS MATTERS. 


The speech of Rev. Dr. Stebbins at the banquet 
given here to the Japanese Embassy, has been extsn- 
sively quoted Eastward, and is said to have been fol- 
lowed by loud applause, and many personal congratu- 
lations. It was a manly utterance, though scareely 
couched in terms polite; and it characterized the prej- 
udice against Oriental immigration in terms strong 
enough to be even coarse. If thereception which it is 
said to have experienced should lead any one te sup- 
pose that that prejudice had melted away, the delusion 
would be dissipated if the criticisms since made on the 
speech could be quoted also. It will take more than 
the sunshine of commerce, or the mollifying power of 





post prandial eloquence te soften this animosity. It 
is a devil which can go forth only by prayer and faat- 
ing. One of our mest useful institutions in the way of 
practical help is the California Labor Exchange. It 
kas been in eperation three years, and has found em- 
ployment gratuitously for nearly 30,000 people. During 
the last year it has encountered bitter and undeserved 
opposition, but it has set at work about 40,000 people 
notwithstanding. It has every year many more orders 
for laborers than it is able to fill, and thusit relieves of 
their excuses those able-bodied men who would rather 


. beg than work. They give it curses without grudzing. 


Its trustees are among our best citizens, andits affairs 
are admirably managed. Never before in the whole 
history of the State was there the promise of so grand 
a harvest. Wheat is of course the staple, and in regions 
that last year were dry as Sahara, great wheat-fields 
that might be measured in square miles, stretch out in 
all directions. The following estimates based on the 
Surveyor-General’s report, will give some idea of what 
a world’s granary California may yet become. Wehave 
more than 3,000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed 
lands. Wpon such land, recleimed, as many as eighty 
bushels of wheat to the acre were raised last year. 
Allow as the average yield, fifty bushels, and then 
compute the contribution toward the people’s bread, 
which may yet come from lands in this State that are 
waiting for the workers. The figures, as the report 
admits, are “perfectly astounding,” but it affirms that 
they are below, not above, the possible facts, and 
“are not exaggerated in the least.’’ And the Jands to 
which they relate are not liable toinajury from drought, 
and will yield perhaps their finest crops in the dry 
years. W. O. P. 
San Francisco, March 14th, 1872. 





THE GOSPEL IN ROME. 
BY JOHN B. THOMPSON, D.D. 


HEN Paul was brought before Nero the 
second time,’’ it is said that he wrote his 
Second Epistle to Timothy. He had then dwelt two 
years in his own hired house with the soldier that kept 
him, preaching the Gospel to all that came to him, 
**no man forbidding.’’ In that Epistle he speaks of 
his bonds, and interpolates the joyful ejaculation: 
“But the Word of God is not bound!’’ These words 
are inscribed on a pillar in the vault beneath the 
church of Sania Maria in Via Lata, where it is said 
that Paul was imprisoned. And now again are they 
true in Rome, after so many centuries during which 
the Word has been bound here. 

The Waldenses have two faithful evangelists, Pons 
and Ribetti, laboring in different localities in this city. 
The Baptists and the Methodists have also each a 
faithful and successful worker doing great good here. 
The supetintendent of the English Wesleyan Missions 
in Italy is also here at present with large amounts of 
money to purchase or build a suitable church and 
school-buildings in this city. The Free Italian Church 
has also two locali where the Gospel is preached by 
Signors Conti and Ravi, while Gavazzi labors and lec- 
tures in his own eloquent way as opportunity offers. 
Just now he ia speaking five times a week to crowded 
houses. Last Sunday nigLt he preached an able ser- 
mon on the text: ‘‘God is a Spirit; and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
The first half-hour he spoke very much as any able 
and earnest minister would be likely to speak upon 
the same text. Then he turned to speak of the theory 
and practice of the Romish Ghurch in each of the par- 
ticulars he had enumerated. Eloquence, sarcasm, 
pathes followed each other in quick s:ccession. 
The unchristian, anti-Christian, idolatrous nature of 
Romish worship was shown up mostterribly; and even 
the Americans present could scarce forbear to cheer at 
times, though the disposition did not proceed further 
than the manifestations characterized by reporters as 
‘*(sensation).”” Those who heard him in his broken 
English eighteen years ago, may form some idea of 
what his eloquence may be in his own language and in 
the midst of this Romanism. He hopes to come to ths 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, at New York, in 
1873, and I trust he and you may not be disappointed. 

The event of the past month here has been the 
public discussion between the ‘Catholics’? and 
“Evangelicals,” of the question of St. Peter’s presence 
in Rome. It was reported in the daily and weekly 
papers. The comic papers have been caricaturing the 
priests about it for three successive weeks, and three 
thousand copies of the pamphlet report were sold 
from the news-stands the first day of its issue. 

The question of itself, perhaps, is of secondary im- 
portance; but the discussion showed on what a frail 
foundation the assertion of the papacy rests. 

Signor Sciarelli, the Metkodist evangelist, began it 
by showing from the dates given in the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles, as well as from the Fathers, 
that, in consistency with these, St. Peter must have 
been elsewhere during the time the Catholics assert 
that he was Pope of Rome. It was an attempt to 
prove an alibt, and was muoh more successful than 
ene who had not studied -the subject could foresee. 

He was followed, on the other side, by Prof. Fabiani, 
who said that these arguments did not attempt to ac- 
count for every day of the twenty-five years during 
which the tradition asserts that St. Peter was at Rome, 
and that if they could prove that he was here for one 
day, it was enough fer the purposes of this discussion, 
the Evangelicals having undertaken to show that he 
was never at Rome. This statement was true; but it 
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was such a coming down from the assumption of a 
twenty-five. years’ papacy that it caused a marked 
eensation. He went on to assert the uniformity of the 
tradition on this subject, and cited the names of some 
fifty authorities, Catholic and Protestant, on his side, 
He expressed the opinion that the statement of the 
German Catholic Ellendorf, to the contrary, cited by 
Sciarelli, was incorrectly stated, and replied in detail 
to the other arguments which had been advanced. 

The Waldensian evangelist, Ribetti, followed with 
an impassioned, earnest address, in which he asserted 
that the Catholics cowld not argue simply, beoause 
they had been accustomed to bow to the decision of an 
infallible Pontiff, and dared net doubt, even on such a 
point as this; that they were true to their uniferm 
habit to put more in the conclusion than was war- 
ranted by the premises, and so to conquer by insiaua- 
tion, insinuation, always by insinuation. He showed 
instances of what he asserted, and spoke with great 
earnestuess, carrying his audience larzely with him. 

Priest Cipalla followed in a brief discourse, princi- 
pally urging the existence and power of the papacy 
as a mighty fact for so many centuries, and a fact 
utterly unaccountable, nay, impossible, on any other 
assumption than the truth of the tradition that St. 
Peter was at Rome. 

Gavazzi followed with one of his unparalleled dis- 
courses, in which he showed the fallacy of such argu- 
ment by apt illustration, asserted that St. Luke wrote 
a history of the Acta of the Apostles for the church in 
all ages, and that if St. Peter had been Pope of Rene 
for years, he knew it (for he was here with St. Paul) 
and ought to have said it. Not to say it, if true, in a 
took written for this purpose, was equivalent to a 
falsification of history, etc., etc. 

Priest Guidi, in conclusion, gave a summary of the 
arguments from his stand-point, the disputants shook 
bands, and the audience departed. 

The discussion throughout was most courteous, and 
the reportis signed by all the four Presidents. This 
marks an era in this land. 

Father Hyacinthe is here also, doing his own work 
in his own way. The fifth number of his paper, 
L’ Esperance, is just out. 

This evening the Italian Bible Seciety holds a meet- 
ing in the grand saloon attached to the Argentine 
Theater. Tickets of admission are sold at 40 cents 
each, and the room is likely to be crowded. Baron 
Ricoassoli was expeeted to preside, and would have 
done so had he been in the city at this time. Father 
Hyacinthe is the first speaker. He stipulated that the 
committee in announcing him should print the word 
*“ Cattolico”’ after his name. Gavazzi and others are 
to follow, among them Mr. Bruce, the gentlemanly 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, who 
has done so much for Italy during these years last 
past. There is reason to hope that this young Society 
has a future before it not inferior to that of its prote- 
types in Great brituln und the United States. 

The trade betweeu Europe and Asia made Italy 
what it was in the Middle Ages. The discovery of the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope lost her that 
trade. The Suez Canal seems likely to restore it to her 
again. The indications are that what Wenice was, 
Brindisi may become. And who shall say that modern 


Italy, regenerated by the Gospel, shall not be again to © 


the world what ancient Italy, pervaded by the Gospel, 
was? It behooves evangelical Christendom to pro- 
vide a pure Gospel for Italy, and that speedily. The 
reaction from superstition tends to infidelity unless 
the truth be taught. What is America doing in this 
respect? 

Rome, March 5, 1872. 








DAILY RELIGIOUS SERVICE. 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


HAVE tried in this little series of articles to 

show to other Congregationalists as much at- 
tached as Iam tothe Congregational order and tradi- 
tions, that the ritual of that order is more elastic in 
its theory than that of any other church,—and that 
a Congregational Church may legitimately adopt any 
or all methods of divine service which meet the pur- 
pose for which it is gathered. 

I have to speak, in addition, only of the daily public 
religious service not infrequent in the Episeopal and 
Cetholic Churches—often set on foot by “ Christian 
Associations,’’ so-valled, but not usual in Congre- 
gational Churches. 

To go back again to the matter of history, there is 
no doubt that the fathers of Congregationalism would 
have looked with great dissatisfaction on any such 
service. Their theory was that in each house where 
were Christian men and women, there were all the 
elements of a church, sueh men and women being, 
indeed, kings and priests. The true daily service, 
therefore, to their thinking, was the service of family 
prayer, conducted morning and evening by the father 
or some other member of the family. Hence their 
aversion, not simply tea daily servicein the church 
but to any week-day serviee there. An occasional 
*“ Jecture’’ or a “‘fast-day,’”’ or other appointment by 
authority, was the only occasion for worship in the 
‘“meeting-house,’’ excepting on the Lord’s Day. 

Doubtless the fathers were right in the importance 
which they thus gave to family prayer. But itis to be 
observed that in modern life,—espeocially in the life of 
active towns,—the circumstances which made it pos- 
sible to call together, twice a day, all the members of 
a family, have changed. There is a great dealof Box- 
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and-Cox life in every such town,—the mement when 
one person is at home is the moment when another is 
abroad. In all hotel or boarding-house life, again, the 
assembling of a family or of acluster of families for any 
service approaching family prayer is well-nigh im- 
possible. And, under the most auspicious cireum- 
stances, the theory requires that the head of the 
family, the person who directs its oustoms, shall be a 
person,—I{ do not say simply interested in such daily 
worship,—but a person confident in his own ability to 
conduct it properly. For each or all of these reasons 
nothing is more certain than that the majority of the 
people in an active town in America do not join in 
the daily united worship which the Puritan practice 
suggested and enforced. If we mean to secure an 
opportunity for daily communion in praise and prayer 
it must be secured under some other agency. 

So we are thrown back upon the custom of the 
Church in all other countries and times. We come back 
also to the feeling, perfectly natural, and expressed a 
thousand times, that itisa shame that the house of 
God,the house where His children hope and believe that 
they may meet Him, should be the only house in the 
town to be locked up nineteen-twentieths of the time, 
sothat His children cannot by possibility enter in. 
We cannot believe that any personis present when 
anew orgaa is first eonsecrated for religious service in 
a church, whe does not say or think bitter satires, 
at the reeolleetion that an instrumentso noble—the 
instrument which olaims the specific name ‘ organ,”’ 
asif it were the noblest combination yet of man's 
later scienee and skill—should be placed there only 
to be used fora part of three hours of one day of the 
week, and must be left to warp and shrink and get 
itself out ef tunein the enforced loneliness of six other 
days. If we planned a ritual to say what many people 
believe, that religion is a formula for Sundays only, 
to be left out of sight and sound on week days, we 
could not make a more expressive ritual than that 
which we erdinarily employ. 

In fact, ef course, we do not mean any such thing. 
We have fallen into the notion, which is naively rep- 
fesented in one of the school geographies. There isa 
picture of ‘‘ pagan worship,’’ where a crowd of be- 
lievers are on their knees, asking a blessing from some 
god in whom they believe. But the picture of ‘‘ Prot- 
estant worship’? represents a man making gestures 
before a congregation who sit and listentohim. If 
this is all Protestant worship means—namely, the 
respect or regard which an assembly bear toward a 


‘public speaker, why even three hours a week is quite 


too much for it. If it means union in confession, 
praise and prayer, it is a pity that there cannot ba 
more opportunities given for those who would like to 
unite in praying, praising or confessing. 

It cannot be said that the Daily Prayer Moct- 
ings, carried forward with so much spirit by the 
Christian associations, meet the necessity. Granting 
all that their promoters would claim for them, there 
can be no doubt that the church itself, hallowed by 
the associations of,so many of our best moments of 
aspiration or consecration, is the place where more 
simply and naturally than in any place but home 
itself we ean best meet other men and women for 
prayer and praise. 

I certainly do not say that a daily meeting for wer- 
ship in every church in the country is a desirable 
service. Such an attempt as that suggestion implies 
could spring enly from the most absurd superstition. 
Icertainly do not say that any man or woman would 
find advantage from breaking off from other duty 
every day for sucha service. I think it very doubtful 
whether that could be said. But I believe it 
will be found, on experiment, that in cities of a 
large population, there are, on any day, enough 
people who need such a service to make one 
fit congregation in one central church on that day. 
This copgregation will gather without any effort on 
the part ef anybody. The attendance will be the 
spontaneous and willing attendance of those people 
who need strength that day, and like to seek it 
together; er who have cause for gratitude that day 
and like te express it together. One setof people will 
assemble te-day where another set assembled yester- 
day, and yet another will be in the same church te- 
morrow. It will not be the regular gathering, day 
after day, ef one congregation, for which the analogies 
of Sunday service prepare us. It will be what the 
Cathedral eongregations of the Old World are, each 
day an assembly which nover met before, and which, 
in this werld, will never meet again. 

Such a service is not to be treated in its details as 
the least important service of the church. United 
praise and prayer, if attempted at all, should be 
honored with all the tokens of our respect. Do not 
ask people to meetin an underground vestry, as if you 
only wanted a handful of the elect to come. Do not 
leave in charge of the service some amiable brother, as 
stupid as be is good, whom no man asks to preach on 
Sunday. Do not put at the organ some pupil of the 
organist who thought this would be a good time to 
practice. If you mean to bring any offering, bring one 
which is spotless. Let the people of the town ‘know 
that your daily service isthe service which enlists the 
best life and hope of the united church of the town. 
The respeet in which the people regard it will be in 
— proportion te which those regard it who estab- 

it. 

We have ne right in Boston to speak from long ex- 
Perience. Our daily servioe of this Spring is carried 
on by the Conference of our churches, twenty im 
Rhumber, whese ministers take turns, as they may 





arrange among themselves, im officiating. The service 
begins at five in the afternoon, and lasts till quarter 
ef six or thereabout. Fully one half of it is musioal, 
given either to congregational singing or to the best 
music on the organ. The remaining time is ocoupied 
in prayer, in responsive reading of the Psalms, and in 
the reading and exposition of Scripture, or in an ad- 
dress, which, of course, is of the very shortest. The 
Girection originally given to the brethren who officiate 
was ‘‘ Speak if you have anything to say, but do not 
speak if you have nothing to say.”’ If only that rule 
could always reign in pulpit and on platform! 

It almost seems as if a new school of preaching 
might grow up under this five-minute habit. To be 
obliged to speak rather than read, to omit every use- 
less accessory because one’s time is so short, to speak, 
therefore, without rhetorical intreduction or formal 
conclusion, even to abandon the traditional ** three 
heads” of the sermon, te be obliged to say just one 
thing as a dying man speaks to dying men, or better 
yet asa living man speaks to living men—all this_in 
volves a great victory for the preacher, and for the 
hearers a great blessing. 

Our experience of this service is as yet quite too 
sbort to argue from. This is certain, that people of 
every communion and denomination come together 
to unite init. TheChurch of Christ never knew any 
schisms in her hymns and in her prayers. It is evi- 
dently an occasion of comfort to people.in sorrow. 
It seems to be even the beginning, in the right direc- 
tion, of an eight-hour movement, for men of affairs, 
overworked, who leave the counting-house one hour 
earlier than they used to. It is certain that it calls 
people from a large circle, even from our suburb.in 
cities, to unitein it. Those of us who have watched 
it closely cannot but hope that it will be one of the 
permanent religious institutions of this city. 

Our present plan is to hold it for one month in one 
church, for the next month in another, and so on, 
till each church in the Conference which wishes, has 
taken it inturn. May I express the hope that this 
statement of our arrangements may call the attention 
of ministers who have been engaged in similar ser- 
vices in other cities, and that they will be willing to 
state their experience for the benefit of the rest of us 
in the Christian Union? 

SoutH CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 

Boston, March 30, 1872. 








Lectures on Preaching.” 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Vi. 
RHETORICAL DRILL AND GENERAL 
TRAINING. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1872. 


HERE is, in certain quarters, a prejudice exist- 
ing against personal training for preaching, in 
so far as it is affected by posture, gestures and the like. 
There is a feeling abroad in regard to it, as though it 
would make a dramatio art out of that which should 
be a sacred inspiration. Men say, “Think of Paul 
taking lessons in posturing and gesticulation, or of St. 
John considering, beforehand, about his robes and 
the various positions that he should assume.”’ They 
sey, ‘Let a man who is called of God go into his closet 
if he would prepare; let him be filled with his subject 
and with the Holy Ghost, and he need not think of 
anything else.”’ 

But suppose a man should stutter, and you should 
tell him to go into his closet and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, would it cure his stuttering? Suppose a 
man isagreat, awkward, sprawling fellow, do you 
suppose he can pray himself into grace? Now, you do 
not think that the callof the Divine Spirit is asubsti- 
tute for study and for intellectual preparation. You 
know that a man needs academical or professional 
education in order to preach his best. But the same 
considerations that make it wise tor you to pass 
through a liberal education, make it also wise for you 
to pass through a liberal drill and training in all that 
pertains to oratory. 

THE VOICE. 


It is, however, a matter of very great importance 
what end you seek by suchtraining. If a man is at- 
tempting to make himself simply a great orator, if his 
thought of preaching is how to present the most ad- 
mirable presence before the people, and how to have 
tones that shall be most ravishing and melting, and if 
he consiGer the gesture that is appropriate to this and 
that sentence—in short, if he studies, as an actor 
studies, and as an actor properly studies, too,—he will 
make a great mistake, for what are the actor’s ends 
are but the preacher’s means. On the other hand, as 
a man’s voice is that instrument by which the preacher 
has to perform his whole work, its efficiency is well 
worthy of study. For instance, the voice must be 
elastic, so that it can be used for long periods of time 
without fatigue, and the habitual speaker should learn 
to derive from it by and by the power of unconscious 
force. There is just as much reason for a preliminary, 
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systematic and scientific drill of the voice as there is 
for the training of the muscles of a man’s body for any 
athletic exercise. A man often has, when he begins 
to preach, a feeble and low voice; each one of his 
sentences seems like a poor scared mouse running for 
its hole, and everybody sympathizes with the man a3 
he is hurrying through his discourse in this way, rat- 
tling one word into the other. A )ittle judicious drill 
would have helped him out of that. If his attention is 
ealled to it before he begins his ministry, isit not worth 
while for him to form a betterhabit? A great many 
men commencepreaching under a nervous organism. 
They very speedily risé to asharp and hard monotone; 
and then they go on through their whole sermon as 
fast as they can, never letting their voices go above or 
below their false pitch, but always sticking to that, 
until everybody gets tired out and they among the 
rest. 
VARIOUS VOCAL ELEMENTS. 

If a man can be taught in the beginning of his min- 
istry something about suppleness of voice, and the 
method of using it, itis very much to his advantage. 
For example, Ihave known scores of preachers that 
had not the slightest knowledge of the explostve tones 
of the voice. Now and then a man falls into it “by 
nature,” as it issaid; that is, he stumbles into it acci- 
dentally. But the aequired power of raising the voic3 
at will in its ordinary range, then explosively, and 
again in its higher keys, and the knowledge of its pos- 
sibilities under these different phases, will be very 
helpful. It will help the preacher to spare both himself 
and to spare his people. It will help him to ascom- 
plish results, almost unconsciously, wher it has become 
a habit, that could not be gained in any other way. 

There area great manyeffects in public speakinz~ 
that you must fall into the conversational tone to make. 
Every man qught to knowthe charm there isin that 
tone, and especially when using what we call the ver- 
nacular or idiomatic English phrases. I have known 


.agreat many most admirable preachers who lest al- 


most all their sympathetio held upon their oongrega- 
tions, because they were too literary, too periphrastic, 
and too scholastic in their dictiou. They always pre- 
ferred to use large language rather thau good Saxon 
English. But let me tell you, there isa subtle charm in 
the use of plain language that Pleases people, they 
scarcely know why. It gives bell-notes whieh ring out 
suggestions to the popular heart. There are words 
that men have heard when boys at home, around tho 
hearth and the table, words that are full of father and 
of mother, and full of common and domestic life. Those 
are the words that afterward, when brought into 
your discourse, will produce a strong influence on your 
auditors, giving an element of success; words that 
will have an effect that your hearers themselves cannot 
account for. For, after all, simple language is loaded 
down and stained through with the best testimo- 
nies and memories of life. Now, being sure that 
your theme is oae of interest, and worked out with 
thought, if you take language of that kind and-use it 
in colloquial or familiar phrases, you must adapt to it 
a quiet and natural inflection of voice—tor almost all 
the sympathetic part of the voice is in the lower tones 
and in a conversational strain—and yeu will evoke a 
power that is triumphant in reaching the heart, and in 
making your labors successful amoung the multitudes. 
But there is a great deal besides that. Where you 
are not enforcing anything, but are persuading or en- 
couraging men, you will find your work very difficult 
if you speak in a loud tone of voice. You may fire an 
audience with aloud voice, but if you wish to draw 
them into sympathy and to win them by persuasion, 
and you are near enough for them te feel your mag- 
netism and see your eye, so that you need not have to 
strain your voice, you must talk te them as a father 
would talk to his child. You will draw them, and will 
gain their assent to your propositions, when you could 
do it in no other way, and certainly not by shou'- 
ing. 
On the other hand, where you are 1n eager exhorta- 
tion, or speaking on publie topics, where your theme 
calls you to denunciation, to invective, or anything ef 
that kind, itis then that the sharp and ringing tones 
that belong to the upper register are sometimes well- 
nigh omnipotent. There are cases in which by a single 
explosive tone aman will drive homea thought as a 
hammer Grives a nail; and there is no escape from it. 
I recollect to have heard Dr. Humphrey, President of 
Amherst College, who certainly was not a rhetorician, 
on one occasion, speaking in respect to the treatment 
of the Indians. He used one of the most provincial of 
provincialisms, but he used it with an explosive tene 
that fastened it in my memory, and not only that, but 
it gave an impulse to my whole life, I might say, and 
affected me in my whole course and labor asa re- 
former. It was the effect of butasingle word. He 
bad been describing the shameful manner in which 
our government had broken treaties with the Indians 
in Florida and Georgia, under the influence of South- 
ern statesmarship. He went on saying what was just 
and what was right, and came to the diseussion of 
some critical point of policy which had been propesed, 
when he suddenly ceased his argument, and exolaim- 
ed, ‘‘The voice of the people will be lifted up, and 
they shall say to the government, YOU SHA’N’T{"’ 
Now, “sha’n’t” is not very good English, but it is 
provincial, colloquial, and very familiar te every boy. 


It carried a home feeling with it, and we all knew | 


whatit meant. He letit out like a bullet, and the 
whole chapel was hushed for the moment, and then 
that rustle followed which showed that the shot had 
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struck. It has remained in my momory ever 


since. 
NECESSITY OF DRILL. 


All these various modes of drilling the voico are 
very important. They give the power to us2it on a 
lerg struin without tiring it; to use it from top to bot- 
tom, so as to have all the various effects, and to know 
what they are; and to make it flexible, so that you 
have a ready instrument at your will. These are very 
in portant elements toa man who is going to be a 
preacher. You say, “Yes, [suppose a man ought to 
toke’some lessons in regard ‘to the3¢ things, but he 
need not makeita study.” Ibeg your pardon, gen- 
dlemen. don’t touch it unless youare going to make 
therough work of it. No knowledge is really knowl- 
edge until you can use it without knowingzit. You do 
not understaré the truth of anythiog until it has so 
far sunk into you that you have almost forgotten 
where you got it. Noman knowshow to play a pian» 
who stops and says, ‘'Let me see, that is a B, and 
that is ap,” andsoon. Thatisakind of awkward 
avd gawky playing, as where one is taking les3ons; 
lut wkena man has learned and mastered his instru- 
ment ther-ughly, he does not stop to thiak which 
kers he must strike, but his fingers glide from one to 
the other mechanically, automatically, involuntarily 
almest. This subtle power comes out ouly when he 
has forgotten bimself and subdued his instrament, 
conscicus of nothing but the ideas and harmonie3 
whi h ke wishes to express. 

if you desire to have your voice atits best, and to 
make tke best use of it, you must go into a drill which 
will beecme so familiar that it ceases to be a matter of 
trought, and the voice takes care of itself. This ought 
to be done under the best instructors, if you have the 
opportunity; if not, then study the best books and 
faithfully practice their directions. It was my good 
fortune, in my early academical life, to fall into the 
kancs of your estimable fellow-citizen, Prof. Lovell, 
now of New Haven, and fora period of three years I 
was Griled incessantly (you might not suspect it, but 
I was) in posturing, gesture, and voice-culture. His 
manner, however, he very properly did not commu- 
niecatetome. And thatis a thing which, let me here 
remark, should never be communicated. It was the 
skill ef that gentleman, that he never left a min- 
ner with anybody. He simply gave his pupils the 
knewledge of what they had in them:elves. After- 
waid, when going to the semiaary, I carried the 
method of bis instrvctions with me, as did others. We 
practiced a great deal on whut was called “ Dr. Bar- 
bea’s System,” which was then in vogue, and particu. 
larly iu developing the voice in whatis called its lower 
register, and slso upon the explosive tones. There 
Was a large grove lying between the seminary and my 
father’s house, and it was the habit of my brother 

Charles and myself, and one ortwo others, to make 
the night, and even the day, hideous with our voices, 
as we passed baekward and forward through the 
wood, expicding all the vowels, from the bottom to 
the very top of our voices. I found it to bea very 
manifest benefit, and one that has renaiaed with m2 
ell my life long. The drill that [ underweat pro- 
duced, not a rhetorical manner, but a flexible instru- 
ment, that accommodated itseif readily toevery kind 
of thought and every shape of feeling, aad obeyed 
the inward willin the outward realization of the re- 
cults of rules and regulations. 
HEALTH OF THE VOICE 

In respect to the preservation of the voice there is 
but lit.Je to be said, except this, that a good, healthy 
man, who maintains wholesome habits, who keeps his 
neck tough, treats his head daily with cold affusions, 
and who does not exhaust himself unnecessarily ia 
overstrained speech, should not find it difficult to 
maintain his voice in a healthy condition, and that 
through life. I will not go into that obscure subject 
of ministers’ bronchitis. I never had it, and therefore 
know nothing of it, for which I thank God. If you 
bave it, orcre threatened with it, it is rather for your 
physician than for an unpracticed person to give you 
directions about it. But, generally, a healthy body 
and a careful prudence in the exercise of the voice 
will, I think, go far to make you sound speakers 
auring the whole of your lives. 

BODILY CARRIAGE—POSTURE. 

Itis not necessary that aman should stand awk wardly 
because it is natural. Itis not necessary that a man, 
because hemay not be able to stand like the statue of 
Apollo, should stand ungracefully. You lose, un- 
consciously, subtle power; for, although you do not 
nced a very fine physical figure (which is rather 
a hindrance, I think), yet you should be pleasing 
in your bearing and gestures A man who is 
very beautiful and superlatively graceful sets pe- 
ple to admiring him; they make a kind of monkey 
god of him, and it stands in the way of his usefulness. 
From this temptation most of us have been mercifully 
delivered. Ou the other hand, what we call natural- 
ness, fitness, good taste and propriety, are to besought. 
You like to see aman come into your parlor with, at 
least, ordinary good manners and some sevse of pro- 
priety, and what you require in your parlor you cer- 
tainly have aright to expect in a pulpit. One of the 
reasons why I condemn these churns called pulpits is 
that they teach a man bad habits; he is heedless of 
his posture, and learns bad tricks behind thes? bul- 
warks. He thinks that people willnot see them. 

GESTURE. 

So with gestures. There are certain people who will 

never make many gestures, but they should see to it 





that what-they do make shall be graceful and appro- 
priate. There are others who are so impulsive a<d so 
full of feeling that they throw it out in every direc- 
tion, and it is, therefore, 911 the more important that 
their ection shall be shorn of all awkwardnes3 ani 
coustvained mannerism. Now and then aman is a!- 
sclutely dramatic, as, for instance, Johu Gough, wh» 
con!d not speak otherwise. It is unconscious wit 
him. It is inherent in all natural orators; thoy 
put themselves At once, unconsciously, in sympathy 
with the things they are describing. In any of these 
situntions, whether you areinclined to bzt little action 
or a grcat deal, or even to dramatic forms of action, it 
is very desirable that you should drill yourselves and 
practice incessantly, so that your gestures shall not 
offend gocd taste. This, too, isa very different thing 
from practicing beforea mirror, and it isa very different 
thing from making actors of yourselves. It is an edu- 
tion that ought to take place early, and which ought 
to ke incerporated into your very being. 


SEMINARY TRAINING, 


I will pass on now to some suggestions in respect t9 
your seminary course. I know very well how iimpa- 
tient and eager many students are to get rid of the t vo 
or three years’ training which is required in the semi- 
nery. A man who is naturally a scholar loves to pro- 
cure knowledge, because it is a luxury for him to 
study. He will probably be an over-studious man, 
acd will need to bechecked rather than stimulated to 
greater activity. But those who are impatient of 
study ard are longing to gointo the field, and who 
want to pray and converse with impenitent sinners 
and bring them into the Kingdom, wiil often say, 
“What do you suppose Latin and Greek have got to 
do with that; can’t we begin the work without any 
such laborious preparation as this?” I know what the 
fecling is; I have seen it displayed very often. 

If you willread the familiar correspondence of Gen. 
Sherman during the war, which was published by the 
War Depsariment, you willsee that mont’s aud months 
before his great march he was studying the country 
throvgh which he was about to go, its resources, its 
power of sustaining armie:, its populousness, the 
habits of the people, in short, everything that belong- 
ed to it in every relation, and all the questions that 
could possitly arise in regard toit. He had discussed 
thcm on botb sides and on two or three hypotheses, so 
that when he started upon his famous mareh he had 
really gone over the courtry in advance, aud made 
himself the military master of it; he was possessed of 
all the knowledge that was necessary to enable him to 
erapple with avy event that might take place. He was 
prepwed fcr any of two or three diferent lines of ac- 
ticn. Now, you have a campaign that is a great deal 
lonecr than his,and an enemy thatis agreat deal harder 
tefPgeht; and youmust make diligent preparation. You 
must lay up all the knowledge you can now, and form 
hebits of carnest study that shall make your whole 
afier life’s work comparatively easy. You will have 
enoveh direct action when you get into the field; so 
it behooves you now todo whatever you can to ab- 
treviate your future labors. 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

Tn the first place, the whole science of interpretation, 
the wholestudy ofthe Word of God and all the develop- 
ments that are either based upon it or nearly touch it, 
will be a world of advantage toyou. Ihad the good 
fortune to be under Professor Stowe ia my theological 
training. Those who have gone through a course with 
bim need not be told how much knowledge he had, 
nor his keen and crystalline way of putting that 
knowledge. The advantages which I derived from his 
teachirg, bis way of taking hold of Scripture, the 
knowledge I got ef the book asa whole, are inestim- 
able. TheseI got while pursuing my studies in the 
sersinary. In looking over my old note-books in my 
study, which 1 filled indepeadently of my course 
there, but which were partly in consequence of it and 
partly from teaching iu the Bible class, I found I hat 


‘gone then very tearly through the New Testament, 


and had formed an intimate acquaintance with it 
before [began to preach regularly. Ia the earliest 
years of my ministry [ pursued a great amount of 
exegetical study and interpretation of the Word 
of God, having one service every week which 
was mainly Cevoted to that work. Now, the pre- 
liminary aequisition of the power to do that, will 
abbreviate your after work more thax you can tell. 
Do not Kelieve that your enthusiasm will be a light 
alweys burning. You must have oilin your lamps. 
You must know that study and patient labor are in- 
Gispensable even to genius. God may have given you 
genius, but unless he has also given you industry, the 
genius will leak away, unused, wasted, without profit. 
Inspiration, intuition, and all the efflorescence of gen- 


ius are Divine gifts; yet there must besome material | 


fortkcm to work upon. You cannot hive a flame unless 
there is something that will feed combustion; you 
cannot study too much whilein the seminary, prepar- 
ing for the field of your future labors. It will neither 
cumber you nor binder you. It will facilitate your 
work at every step. 

THEOLOGY. 

In respect to systematic theology the same is true. 
It is very desiratle, I think, that every preacher 
should have not merely gone through @ system, ‘ut 
that he should have studied comparative theology. He 
ought to study that system on which he expects to 
base his ministry. And it is also desirable that he 
should take eross views of differing systems of 








theology,—for a variety of reasons. You may think 
you are going to preach some particular system,—pbut 
most of you will not, ¢-venif you try. You may take 
ycur teachers’ views of theology and preach them for 
a while, but they will not suit you long. Every 
men who is fit to preach, will, before many years, 
tegin to bave an outline of his own theology 
very Gistinctively marked out. But it is very nece3- 
sary to know what’other men have thought, to 
prectice ¢lese thinking, to be drilled insharp an1 nice 
discrimination, and to have a mind thatis not slat. 
terrJy and loose but which knows kow to work philo- 
scophically. You are to meet men who kaow how t5 
ihink if ycu Go not. You may be called to take gq 
parish, in which the lawyer, the doctor, and two or 
three retired gentlemen will know a great deal more 
than you do, and will turn up their nose3 when. 
ever you undertake to preach asermon. You canno} 
afford io have a man in your parish accuse you of 
being a boy in the pulpit. Every man who preach; 
frcm ycar to yearhas a system. He may not have 
the eurrent ene. It may not be Calvin aftear the 
manner oF Kuyarsés, nor Calvin according to Dwight, 
ner Calvin ss it is taught at Princeton, nor yot 
Arminianism. It may Le this, that, or the otxer, of 
the various shades,—or a new shade of his own. So 
ibeat you must form the mental habit of looking at all 
presentations of truth. You will observe that it is 
not necessary that a man should give lectures ia 
theology to his people, however much he may know— 
though there might be worse things than that. You 
might have an occasional familiar lecture on special 
points of theology and indoctrinate your people with 
them. But, your sermons must be philosophical in 
privcipie and thoroughly thought out. You must 
acquire the habit of thinking, of looking at truth, not 
in isolated and fragmentary forms, but in all its 
re ations; ard of using it constantly as an instru- 
ment cf producing good. You see I do believein tie 
science of theology, though I may not give my faith 
to apy: particular scbool of it, in all points. But no 
schocl can dispense with a habit of thinking accord- 
ing to the laws of cause and effect, for that is abso- 
lutely Beecszary. 
A SMALL PARISH AT FIRST. 

In your first settlement, young gentleman, resiem- 
ber the parable. When you are invited to a ferst, 
“teke not the highest seat,’? but take rather the 
lowest place, so that it shall be said of you, “ Friend, 
£0 up higher.” 

But when a young man is just going out, and is 
heginning to preach, and men begin.to find hopes 
in him, cne of the worst things that em be- 
fell him is to think himself an uncommon man, a 
man cf prospects; and to have ié whispered here and 
there, “Ob, he will shake the world ye;!’’ These 
things are very mischievous to a young man, espo- 
cially ifthey lead him to sturt at u faster pace than 
he can well maintain. Oneof the most common mis- 
takes a young man makes is, in.thinkiug that he must 
have a place large enough for his talents; ke does not 
krow where to bestow his goods! If there is an op- 
portunity to take a small country place he will take it 
** just temporarily ’’; but he has his eye on four or 
five calls, whici he thinks are very likely to come to 
him. This conceit is very deleterious. When you 
enter upcen the work of the ministry it is very de- 
sirable that you should take a smail and humble 
sphere, evenif you afterward are calied to a large one. 
You should commence at the bottom. 

In the first place, you cannot develop so weilin any 
other way the needful creative administrative faculty. 
If I were Pope in America, besides a hundred other 
things that would be done, I would send every young 
man that was anxious to preach iuto the extreme 
West, and I wou'd makehim think that he was never 
coming back again. He should work there for ten 
years; then I think he might begin to be ready for 2 
larger place, or an o!der chureh. I would not let him 
know my future plans for him, but he should think he 
was going to remain there, and do his work. 

Cre especial advantage of a small parish is that you 
are obliged to do your work by knowing every person 
in the community, studying every one of them, anl 
knowing bow to impress and manage them by your 
personal influence, and the power of the Gospel. 
Every young winister, too, ought to have a paris), 
where heshall have some time to study, where he shall 
net be hurried and worried with extra meetings, with 
excitements and with various distractions. When you 
first begin to preach you kave a raw, untrained ner- 
veus system, which carnot bear so much as if ¢1 
afterward. A man’s brain gets tough by exercise. 
I can now go through an amount of brain-work 
that would have killed me outright in the firsé years 
of my ministerial life. I ean trace the graduuly 
accumulating power of endurance of brain excite- 
ment. 

AN EARLY EXPERIENCE IN THE WEST. 

It was my good fortune to be placed in a village wit’ 
amere handful of inhabitants in one of the Western 
States. I conceive it to be one of the kindnesses of 
Providence that I was sent to so smalia place. Thad 
but one male member in the church, and [ wished him 
outell the time I was there. (Let me illustrate, by 
personal allusions, if you please; for Ido not know 
why youask ministers from active parishes to aivise 
you, unless they should tell you something of their 
experience.) 

I practiced public speaking from te time of my 
ecphemore year in college. I was addicted to going out 
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and making temperance speeches, and holding confer- 
ence meetings, so that I acquired considerable confi- 
dence, being naturally very diffident. When I went 
to the semivary I still kept up that habit, practicing 
wheuever I had the opportunity. Atthe end of my 
three years’ course—six months of which, however, 
were diverted to editorial work, a loss of time to my 
studies which was afterward made up—I went to a 
smmall townin Indiana, the last one in the State to- 
ward Cincinnati, on the Ohio River. It had perhaps 
five or six hundred inhabitants. It hadin it a Method- 
ist, a Baptist, and this Presbyterian Church to which 
I went. The church would hold from about a hundred 
to ore hundred and fifty people; certainly not more 
then one hundred and fifty. It had no lamps and no 
hymn-books. Ithad nineteen female members; and 
the whole congregation could hardly raise from $200 
to $250 assalary. I took that field and went to work 
in it. 

Among the earliest things I did was to beg money 
from Cincinnati to buy side lamps to hang up in the 
church, so that we could have night service. After be- 
ing there a menth or twolI went to Cincinnati again, 
and collected money enough to buy hymn-books. 
I distributed them in the seats. Before this they 
lined out their hymns. I recollect one of the first 
strckes of mavagement I ever attempted in that parish 
was in regard to these hymn-books. Instead of asking 
the people if they were willing to have hymn-dooks 
I just put the books into the pews; for there are ten 
men that will fight a’ change about which they are 
corsulted to one that will fight it when it has 
taken place. I simply made the change for them. 
There was a little looking up and looking around, but 
nothing was said. So after that we sang out of books. 
Then there was nobody in the church to light the 
lemps, and they could not afford to geta sexton. Such 
athing was unknown in the primitive simplicity of 
that Hoosier time. Well, I unanimously elected my- 
self to be the sexton. I swept out the church, trimmed 
the lamps and lighted them. I was, literally, the light 
of that church. I didn’t stop to groan aboutit or 
moan about it, but I did it. At first, the men-folk 
thereabout seemed to think it was chaff to catch them 
with, or somcthing of that kind; but [ went steadily 
cn dcing the work. After a month or so two 
young men, who were clerks in a store there, suggest- 
ed to me that they would help me. I didn’t thiak I 
wanted any help; it was only what one man could do. 
“hen they suggested three or four of us taking one 
anonth cach, and in that way they were worked in. 

It was the best thing that «ver happened to them. 
Having something to do in the church was a means of 
gracetothem. I: drew them to me and me to them. 
None of them were Christian young men; but I coa- 
sulted them about varivus things, and by and by I 
brought acase to them. I said, “Here isa young 
than whoisin great danger of going the wrong way 
and lusing his soul. Whatdo you thinkis the best 
means of getting at him?’ It made them rather 
sober and thoughtful to be talking about the salva- 
tion of that young man’s soul, and the upshot was 
that they saved their own. They very soon after- 
ward came into the Spirit, and were converted aud 
became good Christians. 

Now, while I was there, I preachel1 the best ser- 
mousI knew how togetup. I remember distincily 
that every Sunday night I had a headache. I went to 
bed every Sunday night with a vow registered that I 
would buy a farm and quit the ministry. If I have 
said it once, I have said it five hundred times, that I 
spoilt a geod farmer to make a poor minister. 

I said a great many extravagant things, and 
preached with a great deal of crudeness. I preached a 
great many sermons, which, after six months,I wouldn't 
have preached again. I did as many young men do, 
shaped into a general truth, what was truta only un- 
der certain circumstances, and with a particular 
class of people. . 

I was 2 great reader of the old sermonizers. I read 
old Robert South through and through; I saturated 
myself with South; I formed much of my style, and 
my handling of texts, on his methods. I obtained a 
vast amount of instruction and assistance from vari- 
ous of those old sermonizers, who were as familiar to 
me as my own name. I read Barrow, Howe, Sherlock, 
Butler, and Edwards particularly. I preached 
a great many sermons, while reading these old 
men, and upon their discourses I often founded 
the framework of my own. After I had preached 
them, I said to myself, “That will never do; I 
wouldn’t preach that again for all the world.” 
But I was learning, and nobody ever tripped me 
up. I had no Board of Elders ready to bring 
me back to orthodoxy. I had time to sow all 
my ministerial wild oats,and without damage to my 
people, for they didn’t know enough to know whether 
I was orthodox or not; and it was, generally, greatly 
to their advantage, because people are very much 
like fishes. Whales take vast quantities of water into 
their mouths for the sake of the animalcule it con- 
tains, and then blow out the water, while keeping in 
the food. People do pretty much the same. They 
don’t believe half that you say. The half that is 
nutritious they keep, and the rest they let alone. 
This practice does not hurt them, but it is invaluable 
toa young man who is getting the bearings of his new 
station and learning how to handle the ship that God 
has given him to sail. 


GENERAL HINTS. 
After faithful and constant practice in such a place 





as this, you will, after a very little time, begin to 
make fewer and fewer mistakes, and you will be 
able to bear more and more work. You will be able 
to do more creative work after this preparation, and 
to make the most of yeur resources. You will also 


learn how to handle men and things, and you will be- 


determined upon success in your work; in other 
words it will make a man of you. 

Let me tell you one secret; thata very strong coun- 
try church is a position of very much more influence 
than nineteen out of twenty city churches... City 
churches are more nearly like wells than anything 
else. They have their own little circle, and outside of 
that nothing. Country churches are like rivers. They 
come from a far distant region, and run agreat way. 
Then again, in a city, three or four churches only are 
conspicuous and popular, and the rest are compara- 
tively upknown. Keep out of the city as long as you 
can. Do not aspire to so-called great churches, and 
great places. Go into rural neighborhoods. Begin 
your ministry with the common people. Get seasoned 
with the humanity and sympathies which belong to 
men; mix with farmers, mechanics, und laboriug 
men; eat with them, sleep with them; for after all, 
thereis the great substance of humanity. You will 
get it in its purest and simplest forms there. You will 
bave time to grow and strengthen yourselves. Your 
bodies will grow wholesome. Y6ur brain will grow 
streng. Your nervous systens will get tough, so that 
if ever God opens the door and calls you to a more 
difficult sphere, you can fillit, and do twice as much 
work with more certainty and with more success than 
if called to the larger place in the beginning of your 
ministry. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. How about living in those little placesthat don’t pay 
enough to live upon? 

Mr. Brrcuer.—Live within your income. 

There was a Mr. Bushnell, quite as famous in his 
way, in Ohio, as Horace Bushtell was in Connecticut, 
elthough of different make. He was aman like Paul, 
insignificant in his presence, small, and weak-eyed, 
and I believe, now, blind entirely. He was a man 
who, besides having a heart consecrated to God and 
humanity, was also fearless, brave, and enterprising. 
There was alittle settlement below Cincinnvati, called 
Cleves. The people there had driven out every minis- 
ter they had had. The Methodists tried it, and if they 
cannct stick, you may say it is a touzh place. They 
had to abandon that neighborhood. Bushne!l deter- 
mined that the Gospel should be preached there, and 
thither he went; andit was at a time, too, when it 
wes enough to burn a man to have it known that he 
Was an abolitionist. Bushnell went there and preached, 
and took no pains to hide the fact in the neighborhood, 
that he was an abolitionist, although he was so near 
Kentucky, which was just over the river. He could 
not geta man in that region who would take him to 
board. Finally, he found an old cabin that wag 
alandoned by some negroes. He daubed it over with 
mud, and fixed it up so that it would shelter him. He 
went into the place, lived init, cooked for himself, 
tock care of himself, and preached to this pdéople. 

At first, they Wouldn’t go to hear him. He started 
out aiter them. He went into the fields and talked 
withthem. He said, ‘* Now I will tell you, you may 
just as well come to church; if you won’t come when 
I preach, I shall go to you.”’ 

They began to admire the man’s pluck. ‘He is a 
little fellow,” they said, ‘“‘ but ke is so courageous!” 
They bad threatened him with everything; but they 
finally began to listen to him. Tue first man that 
came was an infidel. He bad been made an infi- 
del by the teachings of Christian churches aud minis- 
ters, that the Bible justified slavery. He was a man 
of great benevolence and great justice, and he said, 
“Tt Christianity teaches that, I will never be a Chris- 
tian.’? When he beard of 2 minister who denounced 
slavery, and proved from the Bible that it was unjust, 
he said, ‘I want to hear that man.’’ When he found 
what manner of man he was, he joined himself to 
the new-comer. He was converted, and became an 
active Christian man. The result was, that Bushnell 
very coon gathered up a little church, and they had 
prayer-meetings and other Christian gatherings iu 
the neighborhood, which soon regenerated it. 

Now, I want to know what success Bushnell would 
have met with if he had put on a broadcloth coat, and 
had questioned and paltered with the people, saying, 
“How much salary will you give me?” or if he had 
asked himself, “Is it my duty to settle down there?’ 
I believe that the Word of Christ is the best charter 
of every Christian minister. ‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’’. There is nothing that 
makes salary so fast as not to care for it, and to put 
ycur whole life and soul into the work of God’s min- 


‘istry, so that men feel to the bottom of their hearts 


that there is a man who has got hold of them. No 
man will starve. I do not mean by that, that there 
is to be no consideration for the future, but I mean to 
ray that a generous trust in the people, and an ear- 
nest devotion to work, willinsure a man all the sup- 
port that he needs. 


Q. Would you advise a young man to settle~ immediately 
upon leaving the seminary, especially in going West? 

Yes; the quicker you get to work after you are 
threugh your studies, the better. People sometimes 
‘say, ‘Do you think it would be better for me to go to 





Edinburgh and take a course there?” or, “How 
would it be if [should goto Germany?” Well, if you 
are going to be a critical student, a professor, or if you 
are going to compile a dictionary or take a chair ina 
theological seminary; if your life is going ta be a 
scholar’s life, in contradistinction from a prcache:’s 
life; Ishould say that a p<st-collegiate course is ad- 
visable. But, if you are going to be working among 
mev, do not delay your work one unnecessary moment 
after getting through your seminary course. An 
academical education is somewhat exclusive in its 
cheracter, and tends to foster a class-spi:it. You are 
separated from the people, and are kept out of the 
ordinary run of human life; you are, as it were, made 
monks of. If you are fit for your work, the ssoner, 
you get into real business in the fleld, the better for 
you. 

Q. Would you have a man preach while he is in the somi- 
nary ? 

I should say, Yes. The habit of bringing your 
miuds to bear on other people, in amoral point of 
view, ought to be kept up all the way through,| 
frcm beginning to end. A habit of thinking of 
other people’s welfare, laboring for it and accumu. 
lating the material by which you will accomplish it, 
and carrying your heart warm all the time, isa good 
thing for a man who is going to preach and to be a 
minister of Christ. 

Q. Are not these little mean places very unfavorable for the 
culture of grace, ete. ? 

Mr. BEECHER.—They are not mean, 


Q. I think your first settlement, Lawrenceburg, was mean. 

Mr. BEECHER.—No; it was not. It was a good place 
to traina young minister. We are all sinful. M 
church was sinful, and its pastor was. There were 
varicus degrees of sinners all the way through. Bat 
that little town had one woman in it that redeemod 
the place, and if I had the making of a Catholie cul 
endar I would enroll her asa saint. Old Mother Ricg 
taught me more practical godliness than any one else 
except my own father. She was a laboring-woman 
the wife of an old, drunken, retired sea-captain 
They were so poor that they had to live a+ove g 
cooper’s shop, with loose planks for a floor, whicl 
wobbled as you walked over them, and through whick 
you could see the men at work below. Her husbau 
would abuse her and swear at her. But thera wa 
never any person in distress in the town that Mothe 
Rice did not visit. No case of sickness occurred tha 
she did not consecrate the cha:mnber with her pres 
enee. There was nobody who was aiscourased ant 
needed comfort that did not expericuee her king 
offices. She was one of the sweetest, gentlest, an 
serenest of women. This place was like the mud an 
rubbish brought up by the diver, yet which coatai 
a beautiful pearl. This woman redeemed that tow 
from bcing mean. 


A Srvuprnt.—I know something about *the Bushnell o 
wkom you have spoken, and, although he is a man whog 
cverybody regards with respect, yet he is not a man wi 
comes up to your idea of what a minister should be. 

Mr. BreecueEen.—I only mentioned his name to illu 
trate how a man will suceced by going into the lov 
est and most hardened community with a consecrate 
spirit, with courage, and with a determination to suc 
cecd. I do not hold him up as a model minist 
throughout his whole miuisterial life, by any moan 

Q. I simply brought up his name in this connection 
show the difficulty there is connected with going West, in 
these little places, in regard to culture. You hold that 
ought tohave a certain grace and ease of bearing. It seen 
to me that that kind of a place is very undesirable for sud 
training. 

Mr. Bercener.—Then carry it there. That shou 
be part of a minister’s influence out there. The th 
ory that lies behind every other is that a minister 
a little Christ, that he teaches men about Christ be 
acting the life of Christ over again right before then 
with the same humiliation, self-denial, and self-sa 
rifice that Jesus Christ displayed when on ear 
amerg men. Now this, as a model, is so high that v 
shall all fall short of it; butit isan ideal that will 4 
you a great deal of good to keep in your mind, if ya 
are going to set yourself up before your fellow men § 
teachers and preachers of the life that is reserved f 
God’s people. You must be to them what Christ wa 
in his time, to those around him. 

Did you ever read ‘*Parkman’s History of t¥ 
Jesuits,” in relation to their missions in Canada amom 
the Northern Indians? That book ought to be reg 
by every Protestant clergyman, and especially 
these who think there is no piety in the Catho} 
Church. No matter bow erroneous their teachig§ 
may be, they displayed some of the sweetest a 
noblest traits of self-devotion ever recorded in t 
pages of history, in their missionary work among t 
Indians. They went among them in their rudé 
estate, lived in their smoky huts, were derided at, hoc 
ed and contemned year after year. They were men 
culture and refinement, and men who had earned 
home a world-wide reputation, yet they lived in the 
wigwams without a single convert, and were will 
to live forty years there, and then die without a co 
vert. They rebuke us in our missionary work. 

Q. May it not be desirable to spend a year in an East¢ 
parish before going West ? 

Mr. BercHer.—No, sir! You will never go Wes 
youdo. If you go West and endure hardships lik 
good soldier, you will gradually become worthy to 
cupy an easier post when you shall be called to oneg 
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BOOKS. 
The History of Napoleon the First. By P. Lan- 
gg .1. London and New York: Maemillan & 
e. 


In some regards the title of this book is a misnomer. 
It is not se mueh a history of the first Napoleon as a 
running eritieism on what has hitherto passed for his- 
tery. Such a method necessarily takes a great deal for 
granted. The reader is supposed to be familiar with 
the whole period eovered, and with the leading his- 
torians of that period. There is seareely a pretens» 
at narrative; thereisno attempt at all at coloring. 
We sit asit werein a disseeting-room, and watch the 
dismemberment ef the victim. Objectionable, how- 
ever, as this style ef treatment is to the general reader, 
itisin the same degree admirable to the student of 

‘ history. Lanfrey’s system permits no waste. The 
whole attention is concentrated upon the real points 
atissue. The autherhasa theory regarding Napoleon. 
He claims that this theory is supported by every 
known biographical fact, and the work he has un- 
dertaken is a searching analysis of motives and ac- 
tions, as established by existing evidence. The result- 
ing portraiture is of aman immutably selfish; small 
and mean in his passions; cunning after the manner 
of acriminal] lawyer; astute in his silence, in his as- 
sumption of honest indignation, in his pretensions of 
patriotism in his dealings with rivals and with nation- 
alities. What we have taught ourselves to believe were 
distertions of truth in Walter Scott’s Life of the First 
Emperor, reiippear in Lanfrey as impregnable facts. 
This first volume reaches simply to the campaign of 
1800, and therefore fails to give us that summing up of 
character which is possible only by ineluding the cul- 
minating point of Napeleon’s successes; but by scru- 
tinizing, point by point, the early career of the great 
conqueror, the author prepares us abundantly for the 
final judgment. How far we may accept his version 
is a difficult question. Hecertainly shows that from 
his earliest years Napoleon was possessed of a consum- 
ing ambitiow. He was false to patriotic interests in 
his relations to Paoli; he was apparently tricky in his 
intrigues with all parties during the domination of the 
republic; he sacrificed his followers freely in Ezypt; 
and he justly earned the hatred of Venice in the first 
Italian campaign. If we blindly take step by step 
with the biographer, we must go much farther, and 
recept a picture in which there is scarcely light enou sh 
‘o render real the blackness of the shadow. One might 

ay that the delineationis truth for France, but mis- 

eaGing outof France. Itis good for Frenchmen to 

delieve that they have been worshiping a false image, 

1nd that what tkey have held as their glory was their 
shame. To makea powerful impression, you must ex- 
ageerate the lines of your drawing even at the risk of 
caricature, and Napoleonism has ever been so injurious 
to France, that we may well pardon something of ex- 
cess in the advocate who brings it into disrepute. Ul- 
timate and philosophical opinion, however, will prob- 
ably find that the actual truth lies betweon Thiers and 
Lanfrey. The former is too apt to discoverin the 
situations of politics a specious excuse for personal 
ends; but the latter, in his sturdy republicanism, has 
an equal tendency to mistake ideals for historical faots. 
The force of all his arguments turns ona belief that the 
France of 1790-1800 was genuinely democratic—was as 
republican as the United States is to-day. Adopt this 
view, snd every indictment and implication in the 
biography is credible. The purity of innocence height- 
ens the crime of the seducer. Our difficulty here is in 
accepting the premises. They do not accord, at least, 
with recent experiences. Bonaparte, at all events, had 
no such conception of the politics of his day; and 
this circumstance ought to have weight with any 
one who follows Lanfrey’s passionate and indignant 
strictures with favor but judicially 


The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church. By R. 

W. Dale, M.A. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

Getting under the veil of the main title we find this 
to be a series of discourses upon the Epistle to the He- 
brews. The introductionis a very thorough and ad- 
mirable discussion of its authorship and canonical au- 
therity, and a graphic sketch of the state of the Jew- 
ish natien preparing for its last desperate and fatal 
struggle with its Roman conquerors, creating the 
need of just this epistle to counteract the patriotic en- 
thusiasm whieh at this juncture would incline the 
converts from Judaism to return to the faith of their 
fathers. 

The title is met, in a very partial way, by frequent 
references to the spiritual and prophetical analogues 
in the old dispensation, and where the text demands 
it, by a very animated and fresh exposition of 
the substantial truths which were foreshadowed by 
the symbols and rites of the temple. A glance at the 
contents, however, shows that the course which the 
author traverses is not restricted to this very fruitful 
theme. Thus, titles like ‘‘The Son and the Prophets,”’ 
*“The Son and the Angels,” ‘Drifting from Christ,” 
“The Dignity of Man,” “Christ Perfected through 
Suffering,” ‘‘The Humanity of Christ,” ‘The Sin in 
.the Wilderness,” ‘‘ The Rest of God,’ ’** The Sympathy 
of Cbrist,’’ etc., indicate that the author passes through 
the epistle simply to seize upon the points of promi- 
nent interest, and give unity to his volume only as a 
commentary, or a series of expository sermons. He 
has made a very readable and instructive book, writ- 
ten in a clear and vigorous style, inspired by restrain- 





ed and well-directed earnestness, and wrestling suc- 
cessfully with such difficulties as present themselves in 
the path which he has selected. 

We quote a simple paragraph from the sermon on 
“The Sympathy of Christ,’’ for the hint which our 
preachers may take from it in regard to the right bal- 
ancing of their appeals to the motives which influence 
human character and conduct. Contrasting the warno- 
ings with which the fourth chapter of the epistle opens 
with the tender, patient, encouraging sympathy of our 
** Great High Priest,’’ with which it closes, ‘‘Itis by 
the action,’’ he says, “of these diverse but not an- 
tagonistio forces that the highest forms of Christian 
character are built up. If I am affected only by the 
tremendous energy of the truths which affirm my guilt 
and my danger, I shall become, at the best, hard and 
stern in my religious life, and shall serve God with the 
spirit of aslave. If I am affected only by those which 
affirm the gentieness of Christ’s compassion, the throne 
of conscience will be built on drifting sand; I shall be 
destitute of the resoluteness and constancy of a will 
which recognizes the majesty of the divine law, and 
my religion will become a thing of sentimental emo- 
tion and intermittent excitement. The true Christian 
life is at once vigorous and lovely, strong and tender, 
uniting reverential awe and childlike trust, great fear 
and great joy.” 

The author agrees with those who are called ortho- 
dox and evangelical in his doctrinal views, and with 
unimportant exceptions adopts the usual interpreta- 
tions of our popular commentators. On the disputed 
passage, 9, 15-23, he adheres to the opinion that diatheke 
should ke translated testament, in the sense of the 
disposal of property by will. He recognizes the ab- 
rupt break in the argument, and also the fact that 
such @ disposal of property was contrary to Jewish 
ideas and against their laws: and he makes the fur- 
ther admission that this is the only passage in the New 
Testament where such a meaning is given to the word 
—with this exception it means a covenant. It would 
relieve many difficulties, and fit in with great precision 
to the argument of the inspired writer, if the 16th v. 
(chap. 9) could be translated : ‘* For where a covenant is 
there must also of necessity be the death of the rati- 
fying victim;” carrying this idea through the nekros 
and diathemenos of the next verse. Then we should 
naturally come upon the assertion in the 18th verse, 
‘**Whereupon neither the first covenant was dedicated 
without blood.’’ Doddridge and MacKnight, and, with 
great earnestness, Ebrard favor this, and the difficul- 
ties connected with the use of nekros, which are the 
most formidable in the way of such a translation, are 
not probably insuperable. 


Kate Beaumont. By J. W. DeForest. (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.) In this book Mr. De Forest 
has given us a novel of rare excellence. Its most ob- 
vious merit, and the one most likely to secure an im- 
mediate popularity, is the sustained interest of the 
story. The reader is tempted to finish it at a sitting. 
Wealmost regret the rapid crowding of incident, the 
high pitch of feeling sustained with hardly an inter- 
ruption, since it may easily cause the higher quali- 
ties of the book to be partially overlooked. 

But beyond the interest of the story in itself is 
the fact that itis an admirable picture of one of the 
mcst unique phases of American life, and one which is 
fast disappearing. The scene is in South Carolina, be- 
fore the war, and the persons are chiefly of the old 
aristocratic class. The type of character which 
Mr. De Forest has painted with admirable vividness, 
and we believe with great impartiality, is as un- 
familiar to the Northern mind as the feudal baron 
of the Middle Ages. The element of Slavery, the 
feature of Southern life which has been most fully 
and frequently depicted, is here in the back- 
ground. It is the whites in their intercourse with 
each other whom we have here represented. Most 
prominent are the gentlemen of old fumilies, overflow- 
ing with family and personal pride; pugnacious as 
fighting-cocks; quick with the pistol, whether in 
street rencounter or duel; half barbarous in their pro- 
vincial conceit, their habits of violence, their feudal 
ideas. Intermingled with these qualitities are the warm- 
est and tenderest affection, the most sensitive honor; 
fidelity to friends, sincerity, the virtues along with 
the vices of the chivalry of old. Here, too, are the 
“low down’’ whites, the ‘“‘crackers,”’ in all their squalor 
and subservience and utter degradation. But it isidle 
to try to compr¢ss into a few sentences the traits of a 
unique society, which in the book are faithfully pic- 
tured,—faithfully, we say, because no one can read it 
without a conviction that in its general form of color- 
ing this is a painting from life. 

We must specify one other merit of the book, per- 
haps artistically its highest merit; the truthfulness 
of conception in the individual characters. There are 
a dozen real living people in its pages. And we are 
grateful that among them our author has given us sev- 
eral who may justly be called heroic. In other words 
he has drawn men and women of rare moral nobility, 
who are at the same time perfectly natural. Of all 
the characters we think Peyton Beaumont is the most 
real. A strange mixture of ferocity and tenderness, a 
rugged old lion toward his enemies and soft-hearted 
as a woman to those he loves,—we cannot think of him 
save as a real human being, and with such sympathy 
as more perfect characters hardly arouse. The scene 
at Keeshaw’s death-bed, with Beaumont’s impulsive 
message to his dead wife, has rare power and tender- 
ness. 

To this book, as a whole, we must give very ccrdial 





praise,—as a work of art, as a picture of a peouliar so- 
ciety, and for its elements of high moral feeling. Few 
authors have shown such marked improvement upon 
their earlier books im their later ones as Mr. De Forest; 
and though his work is now somewhat uneven, he 
unquestionably holds a very high place among Ameri- 
ean writers of fiction. 


Exposé of Polygamy in Utah. By Mrs. T. B. Sten- 
house. (New York: American News Company.) This 
is altogether a remarkable book. There has already 
been a plethora of anti-Mormon literature, the num- 
ber of volumes on this subject being sufficient to stock 
the shelves of a respectable village library. But here- 
tofore our knowledge has been wholly from the out- 
side. The interior life of the proselyte, the visions, 
the doubts, the spiritual wrestlings and dumb oboedi- 
ence of the victims were a sealed letter. Mrs. Sten- 
house, a conscientious Mormon for a period of over 
twenty years, now lifts the veil of this mystery. Her 
account of the motives leading to her conversion to 
this strange faith is vexatiously brief, and yet not 
without suggestiveness. A Baptist from girlhood, 
she carried her Bible with her when called by poverty 
to become a teacher in a Roman Catholie school in 
Brittany, and in the lonely hours of her profession she 
was perpetually sighing: “Oh! if there were only a 
prophet ministering now on earth, that I might go to 
him and ask, ‘What shall I do to be savei?’?”” At the 
age of twenty-one she returned to her parents, in En- 
gland, found that they had become Mormons, and, 
listening to the preaching of the elders, she persuaded 
herself that there were “‘now living apostles ordained 
by the angels, the same as in days of old.” This 
ecstatic vision of a new Jerusalem on earth, swept 
away every prejudice. She was shortly baptized, and 


’ a little later was joined in marriage to Mr. Stenhouse, 


a Mormon of five years’ standing. The life of the wife 
of one of the Latter Day elders was necessarily full of 
hardships. Her husband received no pay. There 
were days when starvation seemed inevitable. The 
story of this phase of the author’s experience is very 
touching. Still more pathetic is the passage in which 
we are told of her first knowledge of the new revela- 
tion of polygamy. We must refer the reader to the 
book itself, at this point, as our space is limited; only 
remarking that it demonstrates what has heretofore . 
been matter of simple human conjecture, viz.: the 
absolute repugnance of all the early women proselytes 
to the doctrine of plural marriages. In the body of 
the volume, Mrs. Stenhouse gives us her Utah expe- 
riences, and illustrates from hundreds of instances 
within her personal knowledge how hideous and 
hateful is the actual polygamous life at Salt Lake City. 
This testimony, varied, ample, and wholly new, will 
go farther than all external authorities combined, to 
impress the public with the enormities of the system. 
Its present continuance is evidently based upon brute 
force rather than religious convivilon; and it is cer- 
tainly a reasonable inference from the cumulative 
proofs of Mrs. Stenhouse’s book that a wisely-framed 
law abolishing polygamy will find no tardy welcome 
from the great majority of Mormon wives. 


The Deerings of Medbury. By Virginia F. Town- 
send. (Boston: Loring.) The Deerings were people 
who had seen better days and were now in their worst 
days. By one of the paradoxes of life the chiliren 
reared in genteel poverty were exceptionably nobl>; 
and the parents, whose early years were under pros- 
perous suns, were feebly virtuous and tediously c»m- 
monplace. In town, aristocracy cut the Deerings. 
The Sullivans were the cream of society. Leider 
Sullivan, only son and male head of the housz, fell in 
love with Agnes Deering, eldest daughter of the flock. 
The Kittredges, the Wentworths and the Sullivans 
thundered and lightened around Leander; but the 
brave youth stood his ground. Now it happened that 
while the proud people of the town were sneering at 
the lowly Deerings, Alick Wentworth, scion of the 
most patrician stock, was revealing to Agnes’ sister the 
fact that he had been guilty of most wicked 
forgeries; there was no way to prevent discovery; 
he should pistol himself that_ night. Miss Hollis 
Deering pleaded with the resolute Alick: he re- 
sisted ; he hesitated. The young man who hes- 
itates is lost! The pallid representative of the 
higher classes gave up his derringer, and hastened to 
the home whose opulence he had furtively been mak- 
ing ducks and drakes of, and freely told the story of his 
crime. The victims of his forgeries were his own rela- 
tives—the Kittredges, and the Sullivans. The an- 
nouncement had a melancholy effect. The despoilei 
Kittredge threatened Alick with State’s-prison and 
then had an apoplectic shock. When he recovered a 
tender chord was touched. He forgave the erring 
kinsman. The others forgave him. Alick went to 
Scuth America to retrieve his name, and to try to 
amass enough to pay back what he had appropriated. 
As Hollis Deering had kept young Wentworth from 
suicide, a revulsion of feeling set in toward the whole 
family. Leander was permitted to wed Agnes in peace 
whenever he chose, and with this the curtain drops.— 
If any one thinks that we have given this analy- 
sis of the plot too much ina spirit of levity, he must 
blame the story and not ourselves. Doubtless well in 
intent, the novel reads more like a parody on the vir- 
tues, than like a sincere production. The moral is 
pointed too often, the characters too much resemble 
the lay-figures in the dry-goods shops, and the author 
has clothed them after her own manner, which is not 
always the manner of actual life. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


FACTS For 288 Lapres.—Mrs. D. MAGRA, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Leek-Stitch Machine about twe- 
thirds of each year since 1860, and earned an- 
nually abeut $500, with no expense for repairs. 
See new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. 


Manx of the best materials and warranted in 
every respect, recommended by physicians for 
use in families, and at once the cheapest and 
the best article of the kind, is the Halford 
Leicestershire Table Sauce. 


Use Eneeh Morgan’s Sons’ Saproxio to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Percelain, ete. 


Buy Exzrcrro SILicon, a natural pro- 
duction. The best article for polishing Silver 
Plated Ware, &e. Sold by Druggists, Jewelers, 
House furnishing and Grocery Stores. 


Curtains, Lambrequins, Shades, &c., prices 
as low as any other house for good work. 
G. L. Kelty & Cempany, 722 and 724 Broadway. 


SHALL WOMEN PREACH? -— Yes, all they 
choose about our $75 Four Ton Hay Scale. 
The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 











Payson’s INDELIBLE Ink is for sale by 
all druggists. Use the best only. 








PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
ner long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will also give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 

Persons sending orders will please remit half 
their value by draft, Post Office order, the balance 
Cc. 0. D. Address 

Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT, 
Care 8 ffice 
New York City. 


RS. MILLER’S EMPORIUM OF 
FASHIONS AND SHOWROOMS, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mrs. MILLER begs to inform her customers, la- 
dies and dressmakers, that she has the most relia- 
ble and choice selection of Fashionable Imported 
Trimmed and Plain Patterns in the country, ex- 
actly and accurately cut, warranted to fit perfect. 
Many years of ex erience enables me to defy com- 
petition. N.B. Dressmaking in allits branches. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


138 Nassau STREET, 


American Or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


Bos AND LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 
67,432 BOOKS ON HAND 
AT YOUR PRICE 

















167,432 STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES AT ANY PRICE 
Last Catalogue, No. 30, free. 


Laagst BROTHERS. 
o. 3 Beekman Street. 


BEAUTIFUL Chromo Given Away 
to purchasers of Wm. H. Lyman’s Seeds. 
An illustrated Catalogue of Vlower and Vegetable 
Seeds for 1872, is prac —— and will be sent 
free on receipt of p 
The work contains sists of all the best Flower and 
Vezetabie Seeds grown, and has ful! directions for 
their culture. It is printed on the finest tinted 
paper, and well illustrated. 
adies and Gardeners would do well to send for 
this work before making selections elsewhere, as 
= cannot afford to lose the information contai1ed 
erein. 
a zocstes ef 2% cents, I will send a package of 
he New Five Spotted Pansy (for trial—regu'ar 
~ 9, 50 cents) and Catalogue to any one who will 
state on what paper they saw this advertisement. 
To any one sending me an order for five dollars’ 
worth of Seeds, I will send, postpaid, a beautiful 
French Chromo, (A Real Caromo,) ‘lowers. 
Size 18x24. As It have over 50 varities of these 
beautiful Chromos, selections can be made from 
any—either Flowers from Bubs or Seeds. 
emember: YOu wili miss it if you buy your 
Seeds before you see this Catalogue. Address, 
WM. H.L aes AN, Seedsman, Leverett, or Am- 
herst, Mas 
Pape rs wishing to copy address as above. 


[HE GREAT 
“LIGHTNING INK ERASER,” 


PATENTED JAN. 16, 1872. 

Centains no acid or poison. For sale atall Sta- 
Genome. Price, 30 cents per bottle, or $3 per 

ozen 

DIRECTIONS.—Te remove ink from paper o 
Prcumens, dip the end of the pon-heleer | into the 

pate. and apply without rubbing. When the ink 

has disappeared, absorb the fluid with a blotter, 
To remove stains from laces, &c., dip the stained 
part mto the fiuid, then rinse in Clean water. 

The cong l sot be shipped, in boxes containing 
One dozen by express, C. O. D., to an 

art of the United! Siates, Great inducements of. 

ered to parties wishing to purchase territory and 
engage in the manufacture of the Eraser. Parties 
wi:hing to make the above arrangement will have 
& margin of four hundred per cent.,and the exclu- 
sive right ef his territory, thereby’ co comronins all 
the tr J. W. TALI 


rade. 
48 Broad St. Sie “York. 


AX® INDISPENSABLE Leg wd ee for every 
a efa fiNG oS MA 
USHIN a's MANU AL 





Send stamp. 











PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative 
assemblies by Hen. Luther 8S. Cushing. 
“The most auth-ritative expounder of American 
Parliamentary Law.’’—Charles Sumner, March 27, 


The standard oaths in ber ae slatures of 

State in the Uni ce 65 cts. 
For sale by all coceestions Sent by mall on on on receipt 
of price THE ON, BIGELO 

Publishers. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 mp : the Lanta Prize Series, 18 
vols,, now ready, e of the best S. 8, 
Oks er? i sred ¥ Z ee ‘american public. 
DAY &e Co. Dover, N. H. Catalogues free.” 











BARTLETT, BEERY, 
REED & CO., 
IMPORTERS anp JOBBERS or 
SILKS DRESS GOODS, ann FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 
Announce their removal te the new stere, 
557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y., 


Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 


THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 
SILKS, 
DRESS — 


SHAW 
HOSIERY & GLOVES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
LINEN! 


ES, 
KID GLOVES, 


“e ° 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











MUSIC, &. 


EDUCATIONAL 








N OVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 


ANTHEMS FOR LENT...... 
ANTHEMS FOR EASTER 
HYMNS FOR EASTER... 
HELMORBE'’S EASTER CAROL! 

- MELODY, only = 
Poser only... * 


NOVELLO'S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 






PyErEE 





Price, $1; or splendidly bound im Scarlet Cleth, 
gilt edges, $2. 
Fidelio, Gheren, 
Fra Diavole, Il Barbiere 
Don Giovanni, Le Nozze al Figaro, 
orma, Rigoletto, 
Lucia d di Lammermoer, Somuambula, 
Lucrecia Borgia, Der Freischuts, 
ll Trevatore Tannhauser (next m’th) 
Te be continued monthly. 
NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 


5c. | Stabat Mater..... 
-50¢ | Acis and Gelases. 








~) UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 





MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 
OF THS 
PACIFIO STATES and TERRITORIES ; 


An Account of the Condition, Resourees, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By RosstTER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journul,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The. Mines of the West,” “‘ American 
Mines and Mining,” etc. 


1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO. Pubtishers 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


€2” For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. 3 





‘Prouk NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


THM BREMEN LECTURES. On Fundamental 

- Living Religious Questions. By anumber of the 
ablest Scholars of the day. Translated from the 
German, by Rev. D. HEAGLE. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

THE JEWISH TEMPLE and THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. ByR.W.DALB,M.A. On fine tinted 
paper. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

LECTURES ON SATAN. By THADDEUS MCRAR, 
Pastor of ag ge Church, McVeytown, Pa. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 
The object ‘of this work is to show the origin, 

character, and power of Satan; that he is nota 

myth, as some are bold to assert, but areal charac- 
ter as described in the Scriptures. 

GOD WITH US; or the Person and Work of 
Christ. With an Examination of * The Vicari- 
ous Sacrifice” of Dr. Bushnell. By ALVAH Ho- 
vty, D.D., President of Newton Theological In- 
se. "12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

ENTS.—Part I. The Person of Christ. The 

Deity 0 of Christ. The Humanity of Christ. The 

Unity of Christ. Part II. The Atonement as re- 

ete to God. The Atonement as related to Man. 

rt III. “THR VICARIOUS SACRIFICE” OF DR 
hg The Fundamental Principies of the 

Work. ‘The Interpretation of the Language of 

Scripture, etc. 

A thorough, “interesting and very timeiy work. 


GMALL FRUIT INSTRUCTOR. 


fixty-four pages, price 25, cents, post-paid. Tells 
how to plant and grow all kinds of Small Fruit suc- 
cessfully, both for marketand home garden. Jehan 
J.Thomas, Henry Ward Beecher, Judge I. S. Har- 
ris, of Ga., and others, say it is one of the mast 
eomplete and practical works ever printed. 
@” Price List of Plants. retail or wholesale, free 
to allapplicants. Address 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y., or 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 
P. 8.—Specimen copies of the FRUIT RECORD- 
ER and COTTAGE GARDENER, a dollar month- 
ly, (A. M. PURDY, Editor) free to all applicants. It 
speaks for itself. To seeacopy is equivalent te sub 
scribing. 


HE BEST PAPER! TRY IT!! 


e Scientific American is the cheapest and 
best “iustrated weekly paper published. Every 
number contains from ito original en: —y oo 
new machinery, novel inventions, Bri 
neering works, Architecture, improved ‘arm 1n. 
plements, and every new discovery in Chemistry. 
A year’s numbers contain 832 pages and several 
hundred engravings. Thousands of volumes are 
preserved for binding and reference. The practi- 
cal receipts are well worth ten times the subscrip- 
tion price. Terms, $3a year by mail. Specimens 
sent free. Muy be had of all news dealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms. Models 
of new inventions and sketches examined, and 
advice free. All patents are published in the 
Scientific American the week they issue. Send for 
Bion for , 110 pages, containing lawsand full diree- 

ions for * ning patents. 

dress for Fas Paper, or oncerntns Pete Patents, 











ead Office. cor. F and ahh Sts. 
Washington, D.C. 





HE owe HOUSEKEEPER’S 
FRIEND 


BY ] CORNELIUS. 
a most reliable Cook Book and eulte x for the 
es of the household published, co $1.58. 
Interleaved, $2.26. 
For ame by all Booheeters Sent by mail en re- 
coins of Wik, Puciishers, ee IGELOW & 





ves eeeeeeee O0G. | Hija 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRICKS. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BroapwayY, New Yor«. 











R. LOWELL MASON’S 


SONG GARDENS! 


Have an immense sale. Each book complete ia 
itself, but one naturally succeeds the oéber in a 
School Course. The books are 


Pertect Mines of Valuable Materials 
for Music Teachers. 


THIS SONG GARDEN. 


(ong Garden Ist Book.) 

Is for the little ones. Here are Simple Ele- 
ments, Easy Exercises, about 250 Tunes, many of 
them the very sweetest 

Flowers of Melody. Price 50 cents. 


THE 2d SONG GARDEN. 


(Song Garden 2d Book.) 
LOWELL MASON’S CELEBRATED ELEMENTS. 
250° Exercises and Rounds in the “ Practical 
Course.” 175 Songs. 7@ Sacred Tunes. Price 8) 
cents. 


THE 3d SONG GARDEN. 
(Song Garden 3d Book.) 

Resume of the Elements. Musical Catechism, 
Vocal Culture (with plates). 85 Exercisos and Sol- 
feggios. 2002,3and4 part Songsand Glees Price 
$1.00. 

The above Books and Song, sent, post-free, on 
receipt of retail prices. 

O. DITSON & CG., Boston, 
©. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








A. CARD. 


THE NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


HAS REMOVED from Broapway te their Nsw 
AND ELEGANT Rooms, 5 East lMith Sr., near 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEXT Door to DELMONIGO’S. 

CLASSES for BEGINNERS, for ADVANCEDand 
FINISHING Pupils constantly forming fer instruc- 
tion in all branches of Musio, Harmeny and Coem- 
position, and Medern Languages, 

Alse PRIVATE LESSONS DAY and EVENING. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 


N= EW AND CO CONSERVATORY 
osto’ 

THS PGBS MUSIO. ‘SCHOOL IN THH 

WORLD. Forty Eminent Instructors. Rates of 

Tuition lewer and free advantages greater and 

more numerous than at any other music school. 

Situations precured. 


SUMMER TERM OPENS MONDAY, 
APRIL 


wt Ne 





Circulars containi 


full information mailed 
free upon apeuesticn 
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It is certainly unfortunate for the Republican par- 
ty that while its conventions all over the country 
are congratulating the President on his inauguration 
of Civil Service Reform, its representatives in Con- 
gress, with a few honorable exceptions, are deriding 
and obstructing that reform, and manifesting un- 
mnistakably their determination to retain the vicious 
system of political patronage—particularly Con- 
gressional patronage—in the distribution of offices. 
Last week’s debate in the House was a painful ex- 
hibition of this temper. We assure the gentlemen 
who thus misrepresent the wishes of the people and 
cast undeserved suspicion upon the sinecrity of the 
President, that they are putting into the hands of the 
enemics of the Administration the only weapon that 
could by any possibility be effective in the coming 
contest. Fine words at Philadelphia will not en- 
tirely atone for this behavior in Washington. We 
want proof of a-willingness to try the Prasident’s 
plan of Civil Service Reform —the first systematic 
plan ever proposed —and we want the proof now. 





A biil abolishing the franking privilege was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives on We Ines- 
day of last week by a large majority. We do not 
coneur with those journals which represent the con- 
tinuance of franking as a nuisance and an outrage. 
On the contrary, it is imperatively necessary, we 
think, that in some such way the people shall be 
kept in free communication with their servants at 
Washington. It is one of the inevitable expenses of 
governing so large a country as ours; and the total 
abolition of it would entail dangers of reckless and 
irresponsible legislation not to be measured in 
money. The outrage is, that annual buncombe 
propesitions to abolish franking altogether are al- 
lowed to take the place of earnest endeavors to re- 
form its abuses. What could be done is neglected ; 
and what cannot and ought not to be done it is 
pretended to attempt. But the people are not de- 
ceived. They do not excuse Congressmen fer frank- 
ing private packages and business circulars about 
the country, merely because of occasional proposals 
Jo abolish the free circulation of public documents. 





The Republican mass meeting in Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
the night of the 10th instant, was not a recklessly 
enthusiastic party gathering, such as the heat of a 
political campaign engenders; but an assembly of 
citizens of weight and character, whose deliberate 
indorsement of the administration of General Grant 
carries with it a warning for the leaders of the Re- 
publican party. There was no mistaking the en- 
thusiasm with which the names of Grant and Colfax 
were received; but equally unmistakable was the 
deep attention paid to the discriminating review of 
the policy and history of the Administration, and 
the applause which emphasized the demand for fur- 
ther reforms “ much needed and too long delayed.” 
The “eternal oratory” of the Senate, and the oppo- 
silion to Civil Service Reform in both Houses, were 
not indorsed by the Brooklyn meeting, any more 
than the New York or the New Orleans Custom- 
House, 





If we remember rightly, some time since very 
serious accusations were charged, and in the opin- 
jon of the public established, against certain 
officers of the Municipal Government of New York. 
We refer to Tweed, Sweeney, and Connolly. We 
then made up our minds that it was of the utmost 
importance that these persons be punished. We 
figured ourselves at the time as a very severe and 
Roman public. We were sorry for them, but their 

‘ condign punishment was a foregone conclusion. 
What has become of our austere resolutions? Nay, 





we might more pertinently ask, What has become 
of the criminals? We really did think that the 
rogues had this time overreached themselves. Bat 
it looks now as if they did not over-estimate the 
length of the public forbearance. We trast this 
matter will not go off in a joke. We thought that 
Tweed’s fate would be a warning to thieves; it now 
Icoks as if it would be a precedent with which they 
will congratulate and comfort themselves. 





THE SINCERITY OF THE PRESIDENT. 


HE recent meeting at the Cooper Union was, in 

numbers and enthusiasm, undoubtedly suc- 
cessful. The reputation of the orators announced 
was enough to secure the former element, and their 
eloquence maintained the latter. But the real in- 
fluence of the meeting must depend on the impres- 
sion produced by the speeches of Senators Trum- 
bull and Schurz; and this impression we have en- 
deavored to analyze, freely admitting both the 
earnestness and the ability of the speakers. 

We find no measure of reform advocated by either 
of them which we do not heartily approve. The 
one-term principle was indeed inserted in the 
resolutions read to the meeting (but not voted 
upon). Neither Senator Trumbull nor Senator 
Schurz, however, vouchsafed it any atientioz. 
What they urge is amnesty, civil service reform, 
the faithful execution of the laws, and the preser- 
vation of the rights of local self-government. To 
all this we say, Amen. But their accusations in 
these respects, it seems to us, lie against Congress 
and not against the President. He has put himself 
upon the record repeatedly in favor of amnesty and 
reform. <A personal crusade against him ean only, 
be based on one of two assertions.. Either it must 
be asserted that he is insincere in his professions, 
that he deliberately mocks the people with promises 
which he dces not mean to fulfill, or else, it must 
be asserted that he is well-meaning but weak, and 
that unserupulous politicians control him in spite of 
lis wishes. The first of these accusations appears 
to have keen preferred by Messrs. Sehurz and 
Tiumbull. 

They charge that the President is himself respon- 
sible for crying evils in the civil service, which he 
Cces not earnestly desire to remove; that he con- 
nives for political reasons at corrupt misgovern- 
ment inthe South; that le overrides the laws, par- 
mits his nearest subordinates to override them, and 
encroaches more and more upon the rights of citi- 
zens, communitics, and States. This arraignment 
is as unwise as it is weak. Not one of these accusa- 
tions against General Grant is new; not one of 
them has stood the test of examination. They are 
all based upon facts so trivial as to make the 
alarming deduetions ridiculous. The people have 
watched their President, noting many mistakes ia 
his course, but noting as well a steady purpose to 
do right, and a personal honesty which has defied 
the storms of slander. We regret extremely the 
alienation from him of some of the best men in the 
Senate, who should ke his cordial supporters and 
counselors; but we feel that this unfortunate re- 
sult is not altogether his fault. It is sad indeed that 
the President’s measures should be opposed by the 
President’s professed friends; butis it not equally 
sad that the same measures should be advocated in 
a spirit of hostility to him? Amnesty, for instance, 
was strangled in Congress by the combined folly of 
iis friends and its foes. 

But the question arises, How much should the 
Executive do toward influencing legislation? An- 
drew Johnson was denounced for having a policy, 
and trying to force it upon Congress. Now, Grant is 
derounced for not forcing his policy upon Congress. 
And the leaders of the Cincinnati movement, ignor- 
ing apparently the necessity of a change in Con- 
gress, Which defeated Amnesty and Reform, pro- 
pese to assail the President who recommended these 
measures. This part of the issue turns wholly on 
the personal character and sincerity of the Presi- 
dent. These gentlemen have lost faith in him. 
We have not; and we think the people have not. 
That is the whole difference. 

On the other supposition, that he is well-meaning 
but unable to control the party leaders in Congress, 
there is a stronger case to be made. Only, we may 
fairly inquire, is it the President’s business to control 
the party? And if it were, could any President do 
it? If Senator Trumbull, for instance, were Presi- 
dent, could he make the country politicians of the 
two houses give up their ho'd on political patronage ? 
Could he make reformers out of carpet-baggers ? 
Could he legitimately do anything more than pro- 
pose measures to Congress, and quietly submit if 
they were defeated? And has General Grant done 
less than this ? 

The logical weakness of the Cincinnati movement 
has been its element of personal hostility to Grant. 
This has brought the movement into the dilemma 





we have indicated ; and the only way of escape leads 
to an alternative which Mr. Schurz has bold] y 
adopted. Declaring hostility to Grant, he also de. 
clares the impossibility of reform within the Repab- 
hean party as it now exists, and distinctly announces 
the creation of a new party. Thatparty will need a 
platform ; and that platform must be made up of 
hostility to Grant, plus advocacy of Grant’s measures, 
Outside of this there is only left revenue reform jy 
the direction of free trade, which, as a party measure, 
is too dangerous; and the “one-term” principle 

which is tco ridiculous to be adopted by skillfui 
managers. 

Is it necessary to attempt the destruction of the 
old Republican party on such grounds as these? 
Only in one case; if General Grant is a hypocrite, a 
plunderer, a military despot, a deceiver and destroyer 
of the people; and if such amanis to be forced upon 
an unwilling party as its candidate for o‘fice, then, 
indecd, the party should be rent to atoms rather 
than permit suchinfamy. Butif our faith and the 
faith of the common people in General Grant is not 
a delusion, it isthe duty of honest Republicans to 
rally around the President and reform the party. 
To that end, we want all our good men-to stay with 
us and stand by us; and we have notscen the shad- 
ow of a sufiicient reason why they should depart 
and join our enemies. 

Whatever the Cincinnati convention does for itself, 
we trust it will do this much for the Republican 
party—lead to the insertion in the Philadelphia 
platform of clear and unmistakable declarations in 
favor of universal amnesty and a fair trial of the 
President’s plan of civil service reform. We want 
to see the party irrevocably committed to these steps 
of progress; we want to see the politicians who hin- 
der, delay and ridicule them, rebuked and confound- 
ed—first, because the measures themselves are right 
and necessary; secondly, because the cordial in- 
dorsement of them by the convention of the party 
and by all its nominees and orators in all the States 
would remove the only tangible grounds for any de- 
sire in the minds of true-hearted (even if wrong 
headed) Republicans to destroy the organization in 
which still rests, as we think, the hope of the country. 








CURISTIAN ECONOMY. 


HE Chureh of Christ holds im trust for ths 

- Master all the meansand powers of every kind 
which it cin control; and it is bound to administer 
this trust economically and wisely, just as the indi- 
vidual Christian is bound to empley to the bes ad- 
vantage his gifts and pessessions. Our word talent 
originally meant a sum of money; the Saviour’s use 
of it in a parable led to its adoption into our lan- 
guage to signify the natural capacities with which 
men are endowed; it is high time to add to it again 
the money signification which it has lost, and to 
emphasize afresh the duty of wise administration 
which the word symbolizes. 

Take, for instance, as a purely business question, 
the wasteful expense caused by sectarian jealousies 
and rivalries. We do rnotassail sects ; nor do we pause 
here to condemn from a moral point of view the bit- 
terness of feeling among them. We merely lay 
down, as a Christian rule of economy, that whenever 
and wherever different sects have a common object 
requiring organizationand the expenditure of money, 
they ought to unite, for that purpose at least, and act 
with mutual politeness and respect, in order to save 
power and expense. We have no right to allow 
feelings to interfere with the economical prosecution 
of good .work, which we habitually suppress when 
they interfere with the cheap and eflicient conduct 
of our own secvtar affairs. 

A striking instance of unprofitable stewardship is 
furnished by the erection of church buildings. A 
Protestant congregation puts up a handsome, or 
would-be handsome, building at a cost beyond its 
means. Perhaps the Gebt strangles for years the 
power of the church for active charity ; but when 
all is done and paid for, what have we but a build- 
ing which is used twice on Sunday and once ou 
Thanksgiving Day, and otherwise not at all, unless 
for choir practice? The inexpensive lecture-room 
in the rear (or eve, alas! in the basement) makes 
ten times as much return for its cost as the magnifi- 
ecnt audence-reom of tie church itself. That 1s 
not too fine or too sacred to be used. The praye? 
meetings and social meetings of all kinds gather 
there. If there are parlors and a Sunday-school 
room, as there ought to be, they, too, get thoroughly 
used. But the most expensive part of the church 
buildings is least fruitful in advantage. Frequently 
it is not full even on Sunday. Accattering audience 

of respectable pewholders represents, but does not 
constitute, the multitude that need the Gospel. And 
meanwhile in the same city new churches are rest- 
lessly called for, to be run in the same ineffective 
manner. : 

Now, beautiful temyles are glorious things. No 
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one can deny their influence who has stood in the 
-eathedrals of Europe, or in some of the magnificent 
‘churches of America. But it must be remembered 
that our Roman Catholic brethren make constant 
‘use of their churches. All the week they stand open, 
inviting and receiving a ceaseless procession of wor- 
shipers and penitents. Their public religious ser- 
vices are far more frequent than ours. They have 
relays of officiating clergy and relays of attending 
audiences. Whoever will watch in one of our Amer- 
ican Catholic churches from earliest mass to vespers, 
and perhaps through a still later service, will confess 
that the “church accommodations” of that denom- 
ination are effectively utilized. -They can afford to 
spend money freely on cathedrals; they know how 
to use them when they have built them. 

But our Protestant churches are, and ought to be, 
‘chiefly meeting-houses. We ought not to make them 
clumsy imitations of an architecture that is unsuited 
to their purposes ; and if we can fairly and honestly 
(without detriment to other Christian duties) make 
them beautiful, attractive and expensive, then we 
ought, bearing in mind the nature and aim of our 
church work, to keep in view always three things: 

1. Let the money spent on a church render it com- 
fortable and attractive to the preacher and his con- 
gregation, and aid in the social effect of worship and 
instruction. 

2. By no means let the convenient arrangement of 
lecture-room, Sunday-school and Bible-class rooms 
and social parlors, or their ample furnishing, be 
stinted for the sake of barren adornments in the 
church. 

8. When everything is done, the more everything 
can be used the better. Have all the prayer meet- 
ingg, social meetings, innocent entertainments, lee- 
tures, temperance addresses, concerts, that you can 
successfully get up. Let the church freely to all 
such goed objects. The extra sweeping, painting, 
and carpetirg at the end of the year, required by 
this “hard usage,” is proof of usage, and of usury for 
the Lord. Sacredness of church edifices is vary 
well, but they should not be sacred to solitude or 
neglect. When men were starving, the bread from 
the altar was sacred to the relief of their needs; and 
when the community around us is hungry for help, 
sympathy, instruction, wholesome social stimulation, 
every stick and stone of a church building ought to 
be sacred to that hunger. 

Fancy a delegation of trustees and deacons say- 
ing, “ Here, Lord, are two hundred thousand dollars 
of thine, laid out in a fine Guthic church. We couldn’t 
literally wrap a church in a napkin; but we have 
done that as nearly as possible. Only respectable 
people have been encouraged to frequent it, the 
regular services only have been performed in it, and 
all crowds have been successfully avoided; so that 
we are able to present thee this church, after fifty 
years, as good asnew!” 

This theme might be illustrated in other ways, bat 
what we have said must suffice for the present. Itis 
ce1tain that no sincere and earnest believers, or 
tedies of believers, can be utterly “ unprofitable ser- 
vants ;” but it is equally certain that all of us should 
strive and devise and calculate to make our service 
more profitable; and, among other things, to in- 
crease what mechanics call the percentage of useful 
effect of the machinery of the church. 





THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


OST of us, probably, are in the habit of think- 
ing that ours is a singularly prosperous and 
fortunate nation. The condition of the larger part 
' of the country might justify such an estimate. But 
to this state of affairs there is a marked exception in 
the case of the Southern States. Several causes pre- 
vent the North from realizing the troubles of the 
South. There is little communication between the 
two sections. The West is the child of the East, but 
the bleod of the South and the North has long runin 
separate streams. To this want of acquaintance i is 
to be added another consideration. It is felt that 
the sufferings of the South sprung from a war which 
she provoked, and which also left deep wounds on the 
. North. Of active vindictiveness, we believe there 
is hardly a trace among the mass of our people; but 
there is doubtless less keen sensitiveness to troubles 
which are regarded as a kind of natural retribution. 
But any such indifference would quickly melt away, 
if the Northern people once clearly and fully under- 
stood how serious are the misfortunes under which 
the South is laboring. 

Probably in modern times no country has ever had 
its strength more completely drained by a war than 
the Southern States. From the first, they were 
matched against an antagonist vastly their superior 
in physical resources. With a smaller population ; 
with their laboring class unavailable for soldiers ; 

“with no system of manufactures ; with no commerce 
except the stealthy supplies from blockade runners; 
. they kept the field for four years against the full 





strength of the North, backed by a courage as reso- 
lute as their own. They gave literally their whole 
property to their cause, and their blood as freely 
as water. When the South yielded, it was as when 
a man drops from sheer exhaustion; men, money, 
supplies, all were gone. To-day there is literally 
hardly a white family in those communities that did 
not lose father or sons in the war. The financial im- 
poverishment can hardly be estimated. A Com- 
mittee of Congress has reckoned the loss consequent 
on the war, exclusive of the loss of property in 
slaves, at $4,000,000,000. But such statements give no 
idea of the amount of individual distress. It is no 
exaggeration to say that as a rule all the people 
of property were by the war financially ruined, as 
that phrase is generally understood. 

To this state of things was immediately added a 
total disarrangement of the system of labor. All the 
manual work had been done by slaves; and all these 
slaves were set free at once. Of the effect of the 
change upon this class by themselves, we shall have 
semething more to say. But the immediate conse- 
quence inevitably was to greatly interrupt and para- 
lyze the industry of the whole section. A poople 
cannot perfectly adapt themselves from the relation 
of slaves to that of free laborers in a day, or a ye, 
or adecade. Itis very hard to tell how far the ad- 
justment has yet proceeded in the South. It has 
clearly been successful enough to give much hope for 
the future. But meanwhile the interruption and 
confusion has involved a temporary loss that would 
have borne heavily on a wealthy community; much 
more, upon one already exhausted by war and in- 
yasion. 

Upon the first efforts at recuperation, two or three 
most unfavorable seasons fell like a blight. The 
South is essentially an agricultural country. Year 
after year, the crops were lost through bad weather, 
and the land was left as if it had been swept by the 
murrain and the hail. 

To these burdens has been added yet another, 
that of misgovernment. It is needless here to 
trace the political history of Reconstruction, or to 
appertion the blame for its mistakes. It is enough 
te say that in point of fact the State governments of 
the South have very largely fallen into the hands of 
ignorant and knavish men. Public money has been 
wasted and stolen by wholesale. A proud and high- 
spirited population have seen their places of trast 
and honor filled by foreign adventurers and unedu- 
eated freedmen. The old political leaders in whom 
the people had confidence and who alone had expe- 
rience in the conduct of affairs, have been excluded 
from office by Congress. The course of politics has 
tended to deepen the antagonism between the former 
masters and the blacks, and to still further alienate 
the former from the national authority. 

This is a gloomy picture. One feature remains to 
be added. Into this weakened and distracted com- 
munity there has been no infusion of new, healthy 
blood. It was hoped that immigration would reno- 
vate the South. But there has been no immigration, 
or but little. The old elements are left to work out 
their way unassisted. 

And is this all? Was it to bring about this that 
the sacrifices of our war were made? No. There is 
something yet to be considered, a thing which rightly 
measured outweighs all the loss. Four million 
slaves have become free. What that means, we can 
know when we can measure in imagination the 
anguish of slavery; the dumb, hopeless suffering, 
the manhood denied, the womanhood outraged, the 
human soul put under the conditions of the beast. 
Out of that shadow a whole people have been 
brought. Already the fruit of that great deliverance 
begins to appear, but its full ripening and perfection 
will take many years to unfold. A race has started 
on the road to manhood. They have left Egypt but 
have not reached the promised land. They are in 
the desert, receiving laws, institutions and training, 
and looking for a happy future. The ignor- 
ance and helplessness of their old condition 
must long weigh heavily upon them. And in 
their new estate of freedom, they have met with a 
double misfortune, in that political circumstances 
have tended to bring them under the guidance of 
demagogues, and at variance with the class most 
able to help them. 

Of the present duty of the nation at large toward 
the South we shall here say but a word. The best 
service that can be rendered to the Southern peo- 
ple politically is to let them alone. Disabilities 
should be swept away at ablow. There should be no 
more Federal interference with local affairs. Political 
salvation for the South can only come through her 
own people. Our active duty toward them lies in 
another direction. It consists, first, in helping secu- 
lar and religious education. This is the supreme 
need of the South. We should have faith in their 
sincere endeavors, according to their light, oppor- 
tunities and means, to rebuild society, and to include 
the freedmen in their efforts. They need from us not 
simply pecuniary help, but Christian sympathy 





and a manly trust. There are societies that are 
doing wise and energetic work in this direction, and 
they have a claim cn us beyond almost any other 
form of benevolence. And finally whatever fosters 
better acquaintance between the North and South is 
of the highest value. Unlike as the two sections 
are, it needs only mutual knowledge to establish 
hearty friendship between them. We learned in 
the war to respect each other’s courage ; there wants 
but the familiar intercourse of peace to develop that 
sympathy of feeling which is the vital element in 
true unity. 





THEODORE TILTON. 
{From the Independent of April 11.] 
E have received the following note from an old — 
OFTICE OF THE GOLDEN A 
New York, Aprit 3d, S872, 
Henry C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 

My Dear Sir: In view of misapprehensions which I lately 
found existing among our mutual friends at the West, touch- 
ing the severance of our relations in the Independent and the 
Brooklyn Union, I think it would be well, both for your sake 
and mine, if we should publicly ay that, while our political 
and theological differences still exist, and will probably widen, 
ed that ail other disagreements (so far as we ever had any) 
nave keen blotted outin reciprocal friendship and good will. 

Truly yours, THEODORE TILTON, 

It is so long since Mr. Tilton’s pen has contributed to the 
Independent that we give to his brief note his old and familiar 
place at the head of these columns. While we nover agreed 
with some of his radical opinions (and quite likely, as he inti- 
mates, never shall), yet we owe to his request, as above printed, 
the hearty response which his long and brilliant services as 
editor of this paper would claim for him. We have felt too 
kindly towad him to allow the Independent to countenance 
the abuse heaped upon him by some other papers. Our disa- 
greement with him on some religious and social questions does 
not prevent our recognizing his honest purposes, and his chiv- 
alrous defense of what he believes to be truce, as well as those 
qualities of heart which make him dear to those who know him 
best. We join with them in wishing for the Golden Age and 
its cditor abundant success in every courageous effort to ad- 
vance the True and the Good. 


This honorable testimony from Mr. Bowen ought 
to clear away the misconceptions which have shaded 
the path of this brilliant writer. We have never 
parted with our faith that time would reconquer for 
Theodore Tilton the place in Journalism, Literature, 
and Reform, to which his talents and past serviees 
entitle him. On many of the great questions of Re- 
ligion and Socialism, it is not possible for men tc 
thinkalike. Ourreaders may not, any more than we 
do, accept all of Mr. Tilton’s theories, nor share his 
convictions. But upon this testimony of the esti 
mation in which his principles and character are 
held by a wise and strong man, who was closely as 
sociated with him for fifteen years in the conduct of 
the Independent, they must needs put aside prejadiceg 
of judgment which they have permitted to clou 
this young orator and writer. Those who know him 
best are the most sure that he is honest in his con 
victions, as he is fearless in their utterance, and tha 
he is manly and straightforward in the ways in 
which he works for what seems to him best for man 
and for society. 

We trust that the gold in the Golden Age wi 
never grow dim, but that, dropping its dross in the re 
finery fires, it will shine with the luster of gold, seven 
times refined and purified. 





OCCA SIONAL No TES, 


HATEVER may be the true policy to be pur 

sued on questions of tariff and taxation, all 
business men are agreed that uncertainty and perpctu 
change are worse than any policy consistently pursued 
Yet this is nearly all that Congress appears able to d@ 
for the country. Different branches of industry an¢ 
commerce are demoralized and rendered speculative, of 
utterly paralyzed, by the fluctuating prospects of legi 
lation; losses are inflicted upon trade as great as would 
result from actual change of legislation ; and meanwhi 
Congress goes on in infinite leisure, speech-making 
filibustering, log-rolling, clectioneering, and quarre! 
ing. The Senate has amended a House revenue bill b 
substituting another. Tho House resents this as a 
encroachment upon its prerogative, and there is a dead 
lock and prospect of much inconsequential talk. Th 
Senate is to blame in this particular case; but th 
people, wounded in this unnecessary feud, may we! 
cry with Mercutio, ‘‘ A plague of both your houses! 
Moreover the Ways and Means Committee of the Rep} 
resentatives has fallen out in its little nest; and ther¢ 
is to be a great tariff fight on the floor—we dare say 
without tangible results, except that single interest 
by skillful management may-get off withsome plunde 
in the general confusion. 


—The Evangelist makes a forcible argumen 
against the maintenance of two or three -feebli 
churches, by Home Mission aid, in the same neighbor} 
hood, when by uniting they could support themselves 
pay a good minister a good salary, and set free the re 
sources of the church for more needy fields. The eas 
to which it specially refers is that of Congregationa 
and Presbyterian churches in this State; but the re | 
soning might be more widely applied, though perhap) 
nowhere else with equal force. Churches of differen} 


eects are good, just as regiments in an army are good 
but the welfare and victory of the army should be thi 
controlling end; and if regiments cannot be recruite 

to efficiency, the skeletons may often be consolidated 
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“with advantage. Of course, it will not de to put to- 
gether soldiers whe are forever shooting at one another 
instead of the enemy; but that diffioulty is likely to 
diminish if by leading them into action you give them 
a fair chanee at the enemy, and keep them busy with 
him. 

—Arab slavery and the slave-trade formerly ear- 
ried on threugh Muscat, between Zanzibar and Persia 
and Mesopotamia, though in many respects milder 
than the American and Spanish systems, is neverthe- 
less bad enough, and possesses some horrors which 
cannot be ealmly discussed. The commercial treaties 
of the Imaum of Museat with England, America, and 
France, bave hitherto permitted the importation of 
household slaves into his dominions; but under the 
cloak of this permission an extensive business in slave- 
smuggling bas been carried on. This the English gov- 
ernment has determined to stop, by abrogating the 
clause in the treaty under which the above is main- 
tained. We rejoice to see that our own Administration 
will heartily codperate in the good work. 


—The Tribune descants upon the fatal facility with 
which expressions get fastened upoao eminent men who 
never uttered them; and it might have added the abso- 
lute impossibility of any riddance, in such a case, to 
the victim. It adduces, as an instance, the calumny 
that Senetor Schurz once boasted of ‘holding the 
German vote in his breeches pocket,” which grew out 
of a remark in aspeech by Senator Sumner to the ef- 
fect that the ‘‘ President dared not disturb Schurz in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, because he had 
the Germans at his back.” A fresh example is fur- 
nished we think in the new Memoir of Robert Cham- 
bers. It has always been accepted as a savaze sarcasm 
of Sidney Smith’s on the Scotch, that a joke could not 
be get into a Scotchman’s head without a surgical 
operation. The following conversation, which we do 
not doubt is the origin of this bon mot, is related in the 
work referred to, and bears another and much moro 
amiable face. 

The witty parson is making a first call on Mr. Cham- 
bers, and in course of conversation, he said senten- 
tiously, 

** Ah, labora, labora, how that word expresses the 
cbaracter of your country!” 

“Well, we do sometimes work pretty hard,’’ I ob- 
served; ‘‘but for all that, we can relish a pleasantry 
as much as our neighbors. You must have seen that 
the Scotch have a considerable fund of humor.” 

**O, by all means,’’ replied my visitor, ‘‘ you are an 
immensely funny people, but you need a little operat- 
ing upon to let the fun out. I know no instrument so 
efiectual for the purpose as the cork-screw!”) Mutual 
laughter, of course. 

—The English returns of convictions obtained dur- 
ing the past year, under the Game Laws, show that 


poachers do not, as novelists and poets have from time 


the mojcrity of immemorial led us to believe, pursue 
their calling by night. Out of 8,913 convictions under 
these laws, 7,725 were for trespassing in pursuit of 
game by daytight, 429 were for misvehaving in like 
manner by night,and the remainder were for other 
offenses, such as illegally selling gume and the like. 


—A correspondent of the Evening Post writes from 
Diisseldorf: 

“T fear your art-loving — will be disappointed 
if they form high expectations of the pictures contrib- 
uted by the artists here for the benefit of their coun- 
trymen who were sufferers by the great fire in Ch cago. 


‘They are most of them only very clever sketcies aud 


stucies, and were never intended for anything more, 
the greatest artists giving the smallest things. They 
are much aunoved at the rumor that the Secretary of 
the Treasury at Washington has decided that these of- 
ferings must pay the usual duty. The United States 
governmeut is the only onein the world which imposes 
any restriction in the free passage of works of art; 
and not to exemptthis charity does seem outrageous.” 

We hope that there is a mistake in the statement 
contained in this latter clause; if not, there certainly 
is in the fact it embodies. Itisto be hoped that our 
government will not drive this spirit of revenue- 
getting, which has for honorable reasons got hold of 
them, to the extent of greed, and to the exclusion of 
taste and good feel ng. 


—The purely literary paper has not hitherto 
proved a profitable venture on this side of the water; 
and we are therefore not a little gratified to learn that 
The Literary World, published in Boston by 8S. R. 
Crocker, has attained a genuine success One source 
of its prosperity, as we greatly suspect, is to be found 
in the character ofits reviews. It gives free space to 
good bocks, and it seeks especially to develop fairly 
the meaning of an author, leaving final judgment to 
the reader. To interpret. accurately the spirit of a 
work, and to be just, without being harsh or over- 
laudatory, are laws of criticism not too readily mas- 
tered; and Mr. Crocker has our hearty congratula- 
tions in having so nearly raised his paper to this exact- 
ing standard. 


—We aim to invariably give full credit for what- 
ever we borrow from other columns than our own. 
But it occasionally happens that we find an extract 
floating among our exchanges, with no indication of 
its original source, or only an imperfect one. In this 
way we quoted on our “Little Folks’’ page, some 
pretty verses called ‘‘ Happy go Lucky,’’ which we 
found attributed simply to George Cooper, and we 
accordingly oredited them only to him. We now learn 
that they first appeared in the Independent. So, some 
verses were recently given under our ‘‘ Household” 
department, under the title, ‘If we knew,” of whose 
authorship we were ignorant. We have since been 
informed that they were written by Mrs. Albert Smith. 





The Household. 


“IN SUCH AN HOUR AS YE THINK 
NOT.” 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


HEN a young girl is called by the death of 
her mother, to assume the managementof the 
family before her home education has been completed, 
we know of very few cases which draw so largely on 
cursympathy. Grief and depression for the loss of a 
mother is hard enough for the young heart to endure; 
and added to this, it is no easy thing to aecept the re- 
sponsibility of providing for the eomforts of those thus 
thrown upon her oare. All the economical arrange- 
ments of the household, the oversight of cooking, 
even when the labor is done by the hands of a ser- 
vant; the daily watchings to prevent miscalcula- 
tions in marketing; the neatness and regularity to 
be secured in every department, may seem light to an 
experienced matron, but are heavy burdens to be laid 
upon a slight, pale girl. Yet all thisis but a drop 
compared with the thought and anxiety she must 
feel in administering to the health and happiness of 
her father and of the children even younger than her- 
self, who will now turn to her for the care once so 
efficiently and promptly given by the mother. And 
most likely, until trials came to her, the daughter had 
never had cares, or duties, that demanded the exer- 
cise of her independent judgment, her mother being 
always near to direct and decide. 

A daughter may be ever so thoroughly instructed 
in all womanly employments, yet if her mother retains 
the entire charge of every portion of household labor— 
her child simply following as she is bid—there can be 
little opportunity for the development and exercise 
of her individual judgment. She naturally prefers to 
lean on one ever ready to relieve her from distasteful 
duties. This is, no doubt, pleasant for both—the 
mother is happy in sbielding—the child happy in free- 
dom from care. But we doubt if it is wise or right; 
for, oiten “in such an hour as ye think not,”’ all this 
must be changed. Without a moment’s warning or 
time for preparation, frequently, the mother is taken 
from herfamily. Ought she not to have furnished 
her child, by her teachings, with that experience, 
which, like a lamp trimmed and burning, could guide 
her footsteps, enabling her, when this unlooked-for 
trial came, to assume, with comparative ease, these 
responsibilities? We belicve that even at an early age it 
is best that some particular duty should be committed 
to the care of every child, thus teaching them self- 
reliance from the beginning of life, and accustoming, 
even the little ones, to feel responsible for a certain 
amount of daily labor. Of course, the mother will 
quietly watch that these small duties are properly 
performed, but not openly, so that her child loses the 
sense of real accountability, by knowing that ‘‘ mother 
will see that it is all right, even if I should neglect or 
make mistakes.’’ The mother must point oul mis- 
takes, but the child should always be made to rectify 
them. The knowledge that doing work hastily or 
earelessly will only be tke cause of punishment, by 
compelling her to do the work over and over again, 
until it is right, is a greatsafeguard against contract- 
ing careless habits. Lessuns thus enforced do not 
often need repeating. 

Little by little, as the child grows toward woman- 
hcod, let the mother throw off some portion of her 
cares, teaching her daughters to oversee or perform 
them corrreetly, and by so doing not only lighten 
her own labors, but make such duties easy for her 
children in after years, or if they should be called 
prematurely to the entire charge. When daughters 
are old enough to become their mother’s companions, 
they should also become joint partners in home and 
household responsibilities. When out of school, divide 
the work so that every other week the mother shall 
be entirely free from all care-—a guest in the family— 
or if that is at first too great a tax on the young part- 
ner, ‘* take turns’”’ in dividing the work, the daughter 
one week having‘tthe charge of the cooking, market- 
ing and arranging for each meal entirely herself; the 
next week, of the dairy, if on a farm, or the laundry 
or chamber-work. When each week is ended, the 
mother can point out the failures, or recommend a 
better or easier way of doing some particular thing, 
but unless advice or directions are asked, it is far 
better that the young housekeeper should be left to 
her own skill and judgment. For a few times this 
may not prove the best economy, but in the end “it 
pays,’’ and with good interest. Of course, before tis 
plain can be carried into execution to any extent, the 
young lady has served an apprenticeship, so far as to 
know, herself, that part of the work which comes 
under her jurisdiction each week; and when practice 
shall have made perfect, and the term of apprentice- 
ship expires, it is excellent discipline for a daughter 
to assume the reins entirely, for a shorter or longer 
time, as health or pleasure may determine, subject to 
such suggestions as may be deemed arivisable. This 
arrangement gives rest and liberty, if all her children 
are grown up, for the mother to read, travel, or enjoy 
social life, as she could not do when they were young 
and needing the care which should never be delegated 
to another, unless compelled by ill health. Thisisa 
most valuable training, by which the young house- 
keeper is prepared for a useful life, or a happy home 
of her own some day. 

We cannot but feel that, of late years, too large a 











proportion of care and thought is bestowed by par- 
ents in educating their daughters to shine in f.sh- 
ionable life—in giving them an ornamental rather 
than a solid, practical or intelleetual education. They 
dislike to keep their childrez at close study lest they 
should spoil their figures or their eyes, and allow them 
to discard housework for fear their hands will not be 
small and delicate enough to show to advantage at the 
piano, or in a party. Music, painting, and dancing are 
all well enough in their way—some of them very im- 
portant—but should not be sought after to the ex- 
clusion of the practical and by no means the least im- 
portant part of a young girl’s cduoation, and prepara- 
tion for an active, useful life. Many young ladies 
will not willingly accept these views, butitis for the 
most part because mothers, out of mistaken fondness, 
do not care to have them; or, as is too often the oase, 
because they do not like the drudgery, as they term 
it, of teaching the lessons in domestic eeonomy so 
necessary to their future welfare—an indolent or sel- 
fish mode of setting aside heaven-ordained duties, 
for which a. bitter reckoning may one day be de- 
manded. 

We have been led into this train of thought bya 
letter from our “ friend, Hattie,’ whoinforms us that, 
by the death of her mother, she is left in charge of a 
family of five, with but few around her to whom she 
can go for sympathy or advice. She says: 

“*T need a friend to tell me how to keep house, how 
to work, how to make bread, cake and pies, how to 
entertain company, and what to do when I preside at 
the table—in short, everything that my dear mother 
used to do so well.”’ 

You show such determination to succeed in the 
performance of the duties which have fallen into your 
care that we have little fear of your failing ; your wil- 
lingness to learn gives the warrant of success. It will 
afford us great pleasure should we be able to remove 
any of the stumbling-blocks out of your way. 

In all our talks with young housekeepers, we have 
endeavored to lay before the readers our ideas “of 
how to keep house and how to work,” etc., and doubt 
if we should be able to make the subject any clearer 
by @ second attempt, even if the Christian Union 
would allow a recapitulation. We will therefore 
simply say, in brief, that the habit of early rising is 
one of the most important requisites of good house- 
keeping, being the only way we know of by which 
method, regularity and promptness can be secured, 
and these are absolutely indispensable, if you would 
have any rest, ease or comfort in your labors. With 
these for your unfailing rules, you can be the mistress— 
without them you must be the slave—of the circum- 
stances in which you are placed. It may be a tedious 
process to overcome all the infelicities arising from 
your want of knowledge and experience in the duties 
of the life Which, for some time to come,-Providence 
seems to have marked out for you; but no good or 
noble deed can be performed without some hardship 
or effort; and comfort your heart by believing that the 
lesson once thoroughly learned will soon become a 
second nature, and every day will bring you ample 
reward for all the trouble it costs to learn it. The 
certainty that you have conquered, and the great 
satisfaction of knowing that your work, however hard 
at first, has made those your mother left dependent on 
your care comfortable and happy, will be to you a 
source of rejoicing all your life long. 

Some future day we will endeavor to give a few 
simple rules for receiving and entertaining company 
and presiding at the table, and, as we find time and 
space, will furnish all the receipts you request. 





“MISS CHASE.” 
BY ELIZABETH KILHAM. 


E were alittle band of N. Ts.; which, being 

interpreted, meaneth ‘‘ Nigger Teacher’’; that 
being the euphonious appellation bestowed by our 
Southern brethren upon those who labor in fields that 
are—not “white,” but—black ‘“‘unto harvest’; and 
Miss Chase was our factotum. We engaged her at a 
venture, because we liked her looks; and we never 
had reason to regret it. ‘Our Mary,” as we called 
her—‘ Miss Chase,’’ as she insisted upon being called 
by those of her own color—proved a perfect treasury 
of honesty and good-nature. She was decidedly the 
mcst important member cf the family. Our work 
claimed all our time. Household. affairs were en‘irely 
in Miss Chase’s hands, and she did her part well and 
faithfully, though I must own to one or two transac- 
tions in which she allowed her care for us to produce 
a temporary forgetfulness of the precepts of the 
‘golden rule.” One of these came to our knowledge 
Curing the winter. 

General Butler—‘‘may his shadow never grow 
less ’’—decreed that rations were to be furnished to all 
teachers of freedmen in his district. Some of the arti- 
cles furnished we did not use; and these Miss Chase 
exchanged at the stores for others not included in 
army rations. The most wonderful preparation [ ever 
met with is army tea. After several trials, we con- 
cluded that Uncle Sam, in kind consideration for the 
health of his soldiers, furnished them, instead of 
tea, which might injure their nerves, the different 
** yarbs,’’—boneset, hoarhound, catnip,—as the season 
made them more liable to colds, fevers, or headaches. 
I am sure we tasted all these, and more. Finding al- 
ways the same “yarby” flavor, we told Mary to throw 
it away and buy other. Qne day some one asked her 
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what she paid for tea. She laughed—the peouliar, 
low chuckle ef her race—as she replied : 

“Don’t pay nuffin for it.” 

“Why, where do you get it?” 

‘* Gits it at de sto’.”’ 

** And yeu den’t pay for it?" 

‘¢‘ Hain’t nebber paid a cent.” 

“Then, hew do you get it?’’ 

*“‘Done change off de ole tea. Tol’ ’em de :adies 
didn’t like blaek tea, an’ ax ’em gib me green fer it. 
But didn’t ge ter de same sto’ de secon’ time; knowed 
dey done foun’ it out den.” 

Here was a ereditable transaction for a mission 
family to be involved in! We put a speedy stop to 
this exercise of Miss Chase’s business talents, but hai 
probably already incurred the anathemas of the vic- 
timized shopkeepers; who, no doubt, believed this 
done at our instigation, and considered it a ‘‘mean 
Yankee trick,’ “just what they might have ex- 
pected.” 

Miss Chase had one weakness—I hope it will not 
create a prejudice against her to mention it—she 
smoked. Narrow-minded persons might object to a 
slight flaver of tobacco in their coffee, suggesting the 
idea that, in the process of grinding, a few grains of 
the Virginia weed had become mixed with the Oriental 
berry; or they might allow their appetite for dinaer 
to be somewhat affected by the sight of Miss Chase en- 
gaged in its preparation—the smoke from her pipe 
curling gracefully round her pies, or mingling with 
the steam from her “‘savory meats.’’ But what would 
you do about it? No tobacco, no Miss Chase, would 
have been the result of an attempt at reformation. 


She came naturally by the taste; for, as she informed. 


us, ‘‘ My moder wor a berry ’ticklar ’ooman 'bout her 
*haccy, an’ se wer my fader too.’’ Itis almost needless 
to add that eur eonfidence in Miss Chase was greatly 
strengthened by the discovery that her father was a 
“very particular woman.” 

In the rear of our house was a two-story brick build- 
ing, about twelve feet square, intended for the ac- 
commodation of the servants. Thisis the usual ar- 
rangement at the South. In this, Miss Chase estab- 
lished herself with a friend whom she petitioned to 
have witb her, ‘‘’kase she wor so lonesome nights, an’ 
de ghosses eomed more when dar wor onealone.” The 
slaves believed in ghosts as they believed the Bible. 
So, Margaret and her child were comfortably settled 
in the lower reem of Miss Chase’s mansion. Margaret 
was asplendid specimen of her race, with a queenly 
figure, a superbly poised head, and a graceful, easy 
walk that many a belle might envy. She hadaviolent 
temper, and had been often in trouble during her days 
of bondage. The scars left by frequent whippings 
were plainly visible. Her hatred of her former mis- 
tress exceeded anything I ever witnessed. I found her 
on the street, one day, with her eyes fixed on one 
window of a house, and that expression of ferce hate 
upon her faee. 

‘““Whot are you doing, Margaret?” I asked. 

She never turned her eyes from the window, as she 
answered: ‘‘ My ole missus is in dar. I seen her face 
at de winder f’um ’cross de street, but when I got ober 
she wor gene; but I’se waitin’, an’ de nex’ time she 
show her head I’se gwine gib her my tongue. She had 
me whipped more times dan I can eount, an’ she sol’ 
my husban’ an’ my ole mammy ’way dowa Souf, 
an’—’’ here her voice rose into a yell of rage, and she 
shook her fist at the window. 

I wondered how the owners of slaves like this, mad- 
dened by wrong and cruelty, could have felt one mo- 
ment secure, walking over that fiery voleano of hate. 
Yet many ef them did so feel—fully believed in the 
love and devotion of their slaves, and trusted them 
with a persistence that amounted to fatuity. 

Margaret’s ehild, Cesar John, was a mischievous 
little imp, and not infrequently the whole household 
found itself in a ferment on his account. One Sunday 
afternoon the stillness was broken by screams from 
Cesar John; then voices rose in angry altercation. 
In the kitchen we found Mary and Margaret, just 
ready to eome to blows; while Cesar John, who 
seemed to have recovered from his trouble, was 
watching the eourse of affairs with evident enjoyment 
from under a table. We asked the eause of this dis- 
turbance. 

“Dat nigger done struck my chile,’’ said Marzaret, 
shaking her fist at Mary. 

“Don’t car’ ef I did,’ retorted Mary. ‘“ Wha’ fer 
the let him eome foolin’ roun’ my kitchen?” 

“Wall, dar ain’t no nigger gwine strike my chile. 
Ef one o’ you ladies done whop my chile, I wouldn’t 
car’, not ef you mos’ kill him; fer white folks, dey’s 
got sense ter know what dey’s a-doin. But der don’t 
no nigger tetch my chile.”’ 

“Who yeu call nigger? you yaller trash,” screamed 
Mary. ‘T’ank de Lord I is brack, an’ no sich half-an’- 
half color as dat ar.’’ 

We suceeeded in pouring oil upon the troubled 
waters; but Cesar John was ever after a bone of con- 
tention. Margaret was passionate—Mary coolly ag- 
gravating; and there were frequent quarrels. One 
day Margaret came to us and said: ‘I wants ter t’ank 
all you ladies fer bein’ se kin’ ter me, an’ tell yer 
£00d-by, fer I’se goin away.”’ 

“What is that for?” we asked. 

“T likes all you ladies,” she answered, ‘an’ I’d like 
ter stay; but dar ain’t no use tryin’ ter be ’spectable 
Wid dat migger. Yer see niggors ain’t like white folks. 
Niggers is niggers, an’ yer can’t make nuffin else outen 
’em. Ef yer wer ter skin ’em, dey’s niggers un’erneaf, 
an’ dey can’t lib quiet an’ peaceable like white folks; 





so, I’se gwine whar dar won't be nobody ter sass me,”’ 
and Margaret and Cesar John departed, leaving Miss 
Chase mistress of the situation and the two-story brick. 

She did not seem at all diseouraged by their deser- 


tion, but apparently took as much comfort in life as 


ever. Her idea of comfort reached its perfect realiza- 
tion when, in the evening, attired in a white dress, 
short enough te display to advantage the black stock- 
ings and heavy leather boots which she saw no occa- 
sion to change, her hair twisted into wonderful little 
knobs, and a soiled bow or a faded artificial flower 
stuck over one ear, her pipe in her mouth, and a green 
bough in her hand to keep away the flies, she seated 
herself on a barrel, with an upturned pail for a foot- 
stool, and smoked and entertained her visitors. So 
attired and so enthroned, Miss Chase was a spectacle 
“for men and angels.’”’ 

Mary was a thorough man-hater. She despised the 
race individually and collectively; and never, under 
any circumstances, tolerated their presence in her 
kitchen. Woe to the misguided individual who ven- 
tured upon any attentions to her. She ‘“ warn’t 
a-gwine ter hab no sich trash foolin’ roun’ her, an’ 
she’d show ’em ef dey didn’t hab sense nuff ter keep 
"way when dey warn’t wanted.”” I witnessed her re- 
ception of one who had the hardihood to call upon 
her. I was standing at the door, when a sable Apollo 
appeared and inquired for ‘‘ Miss Chase.” I called her. 
Her eyes snapped viciously at sight of the intruder, 
who greeted her with a profound bow, and—‘*Good 
ebenin’, Miss Chase; hopes I sees yer bery well.” 

There was an ominous pause; then her voice rose in 
wrathful accents: ‘‘ You’se a fool, ain’t yer? I jes’ 
tells yer now, I ain’t got no time ter be foolin’ wid sich 
trash, an’ yer kin jes’ go back whar yer comed f'um.” 
And she stalked back to the kitchen, muttering 
to herself: “Sich fools men is! ‘Talk ‘bout gittin’ 
married an’ hab ’em un’er yer heels all de time! 
’Twouldn’t do fer me. I’d bust dar heads wid de tea- 
kittle ef dey got in my way, sho’s yer bohn.”’ 

This peculiarity of Mary’s greatly amused the Pro- 
vost-Marshal, who used to tell her, sometimes, that 
before we went away he was going to have her mar- 
ried; he would issue an order from Headquarters, 
which she must obey or go to the guard-house. She 
told us one day in confidence: “Ef I b’liebed dat ar 
Proffy-Narshal meaned dat ar, I’d jes’ pack up my 
tings an’ go cl’ar down in de country. I'd go back 
ter my ole massa ’fore I'd hab one o’ dem ar men-trash 
foolin’ roun’ me. Dat’s so, sho’s yer bohn.”’ 

Our work ended for the season, and our faces turned 
ncrthward, we left Miss Chase, divided between regret 
for our departure and glee at falling heir to sundry 
articles of furniture that remained in the house. Her 
parting remark was characteristic. ‘‘Some o’ dem ar 
men-trash’ll come foolin’ roun’ right off,’ she said, as 
she surveyed her treasures. ‘‘ When dey fin’s I’se got 
‘nuff t’ings ter keep house wid, dey’ll be wantin’ me 
ter keep house ferdem. But dey don’t fool dis chile. 
Gwine ter keep my t’ings fer myse’f—I is.” 

It is tc be hoped that no amount of “foolin’ roun’”’ 
was sufficient to change her purpose; for Miss Chase 
was altogether too original and complete a whole, to 
become merely the balf of ‘‘ one o’ dem ar men-trash.”’ 
Peace to her memory. 








THE GERMAN EGG MACARONI. 
A FAIRY STORY. 

[We give this story, both because we think it in itself inter- 
esting enough to merit a place, and as a means of assisting a 
person known to us to be especially deserving. For further 
particulars we refer our readers to a notice headed “* Nudeln,” 
on page 4. Ed. Christian Union.] 


ANY hundred miles away in Germany, inthe 
Province of Brandenburg, lies the little village of 
New Rudnitz, near alarge gloomy forest of magnifi- 
eent old oak trees, the largest and finest of which mir- 
ror themselves ina clear, deeplake. The richest fancy 
can scarcely imagine amore beautiful er remantie spot 
of earth, nor one better suited to the lover of solitude, 
and this partially explains why the seene of so many 
fairy stories should be laid here. 

So the young landowner P. ehose this place in which 
to enjoy undisturbed his new-found happiness. A 
year before he had married the beautiful and virtueus 
daughter of a neighbering farmer, and then he bought 
the small estate, where, blessed with the love of his 
wife, he passed the happiest year of his life. Hvery- 
thing he laid his hand to prospered; the harvest was 
abundant; the cattle all sound and healthy; the labor- 
ers who helped him till his land, honest and indus- 
trious; and his wife loved and respeeted by all who 
knew her. The poor of the neighboring villages as 
well asof New Rudnitz could not sufficiently praise 
and commend her charity and benevolence. 

The young farmer’s happiness seemed perfect; his 
warmest wishes were accomplished, except one, to the 
fulfillment of which he looked forward with anxiety, 
and that very day the best among God’s. many and 
good gifts,was granted him. 

It was Sunday, and he had been in chureh to thank 
heaven for all its mercies, when, on the way home, he 
was met by the joyful tidings that during his absence 
a@so0n was born to him. A Sunday ehild! and what a 
delightful little creature, with its great blue eyes, its 
smooth black hair, and the dimplein the little round 
chin. Who can describe the joy of the parents over 
this priceless gift from heaven? 

. As the child grew, no one could help loving him; he 
seemed to have inherited as well the beauty as the 
character of his mother, 





When scarcely six years old his greatest pleasure 
consisted in bestowing something on the poor children 
of the village; in school he was the most diligent 
scholar; at home the most obedient boy. One day his 
mother had allowed the little Richard, as a reward for 
his goodness, to go to the neighboring wood to search 
for strawberries. Itwas a glorious dayin June; the 
sun shone bright and attractive; the little birds ohirp- 
ed and sang, the butterflies fluttered from flower to 
flower, and the wood was so fragrant that eur little 
friend, intoxicated with all the glory, ventured further 
and further, till at last overeome with weariness he 
laid himself down under a great old oak, and fell 
asleep. > 

He may have slept several hours, when a peculiar 
stir and murmuring awoke him. He half rose, and 
looked questioningly around him. Whata busy life 
about him! Who were these charming, supernaturally 
beautiful beings whe, in light, airy garments danoed 
about, singing at the same time such wonderful melo- 
dies? Richard could scarcely recover from his aston- 
ishment, Hebelieved he was still dreaming; rubbed 
his eyes, and looked again and again at the mysteri- 
ous motions of the merry graceful fairies, for thatsuoh 
they were he could no longer doubt. Had he not of- 
ten heard that here, in the wood, in the deep fathom- 
less pond,a beautiful castle was sunk in which the 
wood fairies lived, ard many a one in warm, clear 
summer nights had heard a strange singing, and ring- 
ing sounds, which they could not explain; but no one 
wished to remain long in the gloomy place; the water 
locked too cold and pitiless; the primeval oak trees 
caused,even in the day time,a certain gloomy twi- 
light, which made the spot seem unfriendly. As 
Richard lay there lostin contemplation, and fasoina- 
ted by the songs, the loveliest of the fairies eame to- 
ward him, raised him from the ground, caressed him, 
and calling him by name, asked why he had never 
visited them tefere. Richard, astonished and con- 
founded, knew not what to reply. 

Then the fairy told him they all knew him, had 
often observed him, and were all fond of him because 
he wassuch a good obedient child. 

She added, as he was a Sunday child, and, therefore, 
specially gifted, free intercourse with them was grant- 
ed him, and if ever he needed them, wherever he might 
be, he was only to call, and they would eome. And 
even if he merely expressed a wish to see them, they 
would appeer, provided he was within a oertain dis- 
tance from their castle. 

While the beautiful fairy queen spoke with Richard 
(that she was the queen he knew by the small golden 
crown that adorned her long blonde locks), the other 
fairies stood ata respectful distance, but approached 
at a nod from their mistress, and eonversed with the 
child. Some brought him rare fruits, others flowers 
more beautiful than he had ever seen before. Each 
emulated the other in a desire to be friendly and kind. 
At last the increasing darkness reminded him of his 
return, and the probable anxiety of his mether. He 
took leave of his new friends, and was aceompanied 
till within sight of his father’s house, by one of them, 
who exacted a promise from him to visit them seen 
again, and to mention to no one a word of all he had 
seen. From this time Richard passed all of his leisure 
hours in the forest with his lovely friends, who were 
ever pleased with his amiability and his childlike ways. 
At times they invited him to share in their danoes, 
and they could scarcely overcome their desire to laugh 
when he favored them with his country polkas and 
wzlizes. Nevertheless, in a short time Richard became 
the best dancer far and near, but no one suspected 
that he had fairy instruction. 

Sone years passed. Riehard grew and developed to 
the joy of his parents and teachers, and was a remark- 
ably clever and gifted child, who often astonished his 
elders by his wise answers. Only a cortain dreaminess 
at times troubled his mother, and she would have for- 
bidden his lonely walks in the forest had she not seen 
how much he missed his beleved wood when unfavor- 
able weather prevented his going there, 

One day Richard went,sad and down-hearted, to 
bid a final adieu to his friends. His parents had bought 
a larger estate in 4 distant region, and they were to 
set outon the morrow. The fairies were very sorry at 
the news, but promised to visit him whenever he ut- 
tered a wish to see them, and they eharged him to be 
true to them, and to think of them eften. ‘“Sheuld 
you ever, my little friend, need our help,’’ said the 
queen, ‘call to us, and wherever you may be—should 
the great ocean lie between us—we will come te you. 
When we once love a person, we never forget him, and 
we never break our word.”’ 

Richard went away far from his former abode, and 
saw so many new and strange things that he seldom 
thought of his friends. Although he at first missed 
them sadly, and lenged for them, yet by degrees what 
had passed in the wood seemed to him a dream. The 
years sped on; Riehard had grown to bea man, his 
parents were dead, and he felt himself lonely and des- 
olate in the patermal house; the property left him by 
his parents was wasted through the treachery ef 
false friends, and evil counselers, and all the rela- 
tions and conditions in his fatherland were dis- 
agreeable. He longed to go forth into the world to 
see if there were not better men, and happier condi- 
tions; so he went far away over the sea, where un- 
known to any one he wished through diligence and 
activity to begin a new life. Before he left his native 
shore he found a being who united herself te him in 
love, replacing to bim parents and home, and who 
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later in misfortune upheld him with comfort and ad- 
vice. Although happy and content in this respect he 
was the more unhappy and discontented in others. 
Whatever he unéertock in order to secure for his fam- 
ily a pleasant and comfortable livelihood, was in vain. 
Again and again he lost in a short time what he had 
been years painfully gathering together. Nothing 
succeeded; everything failed. One day in his melan- 
choly, he wandered out of the cityinto the woods, 
threw himself in despair on the ground, and exc'aim- 
ed, “‘Why did I leave my beloved home? Where are 
you my friends who promised to come and help me 
wherever I might be? Not a word of consolation 
have you for me, to say nothing of help. Nobody helps 
me; nobody troubles himself about me.” 

Yet hurk! in the distance, yet coming nearer, and 
nearer resounded well-known strains,and the delighted 
man soon recognized sweetly whispering voices speak- 
ing words of comfort, and promising help. A light fog 
which surrounded him vanished, and before him 
stood his friends the fairies, who, at his call, had com? 
from: their distant homes. They reproached him gen- 
tly for his long silence, but promised the needed help. 
“‘ My iriend,”’ said the queen, ‘go immediately home, 
comfort your wife, and trust me you shall uo longer 
have cause to complain, for the sorrowful days are 
over.’”? Then she nodded good-by, aad they all dis1p- 
peared. 

As Richard in the evening reached home, he was 
much astonished at a mysterious and inexplicable 
bustle and motion, a hurrying hither and thither of 
the ‘fairies who had taken possession of his house. 

A number of fairies were carrying with ease heavy 
bags, others baskets with eggs; still others stood by a 
large, wonderfully constructed machine, which they 
kept constantly in motion. The queen was seen, now 
here, now there, arranging, encouraging, and direct- 
ing. Herethey were preparing dough, there knead- 
ing and shaping it; but everything went on so quictly 
and still, that our friend felt quite dazed. Yet he could 
not stand idle where all were busy, so he offered his 
assistance, which the fairies declined, requesting to be 
left a’on*’. 

The next morning when Richard went to look after 
his friends, they were gone, but had left behind 
them a witness to their work b7 which he saw that it 
was not alla proveking dream. Therestood large and 
small boxes full of the finest Egg-Macaroni, as fine 
and beautiful as only fairy hands could prepare. 
When the happy receiver of this gift had recovered 
from his astonishment, he at once earricd the boxes 
with their fairy contents to all the large cities 
and the finest stores, where they were immediately 
received, and recommended in the warmest m2uner 
to the public, for of their good quality there was no 
doubt. Whoever tasted them, poor or rich, even the 
most fastidious had only one opinion, and that was, 
*“*Remarkably fine! Wonderful!”’ 

And every night when all in the house sleep, the 
good fairies come and work, and every morning all 
the boxes are full of the fine Egg-Macaroni. 

When you go through the streets of the large cities, 
and see in the windows of the fine stores, the beauti- 
ful Egeg-Macaroni, you will know why it is so tender 
and fine, so light and beautiful. The good German 
fairies have been here, at the call of their favorite, and 
prepared unlimited quantities, enough to rejoice and 
satisfy all. 





~The Church. 
HOME. 


CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. 


N our last we gave some account of the Home 
Missionary New Departure inaugurated by the 
Oberlin Council. In the Presbyicrian Monthly Record 
for April there is an expression of Caristian interest 
and sympathy in the movement that we wish to place 
on record, notwithstanding the connection in which 
it oceucs.. It follows a severe criticism of the plan, as 
“achieving nothing substantial or valuable,” anda 
virtual repudiation of the offering of a “Joint High 
Commission” to settle disputes in communities when 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists both wish to 
have a church of their own. The reasons of such re- 
pudiation in brief are that there are few cases where 
it is necessary, and it is their policy never to plant 
themselves where there is a Congregational Church 
that holds the ground and meets the religious wauts 
of the people. Moreover, the arrogance of Congre- 
gationalists in claiming to be peculiarly non-sectarian 
is offensive, and must be laid aside before any such 
joint action is possible, and finally the Calvinism of 
Covgregationalism has been rendered suspicious by 
the new doctrinal departure of the Oberlin Council, 
and needs anew vindication as preliminary to any 
joint action such asis proposed. This certainly is not 
a very promising preparation for an expression of 
Christian sympathy, yet we will not for that reason 
callin question its sincerity. The Record says: 

**We should make a great mistake if weshould leive 
on the minds of any of our readers the impression 
that the Oberlin Council was not pervaded by the 
spirit of profound and solemn earnestness. After 
carefully and prayerfully looking over this whole 
eountry, it was resolved that $500,000 be annually de- 
voted to Home Missionary work; and to make the act 
more solemn and binding, like a covenant with God, 
they _— the resolution with arising vote. God 
grant that they may raise thisamount! Itis none too 











much for their churches to raise. There is fleld enough 








and work enough to demand it all; if any one will in- 
torm himself about emizgration—the multitudes that 
swarm into Kangas, and Missouri, and Colorado, and 
Iowa, and Nebracka, and Minnesota, a-d that soon 
will be flowing along railways now in process of con- 
struction in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin, across 
the Cuntinent to Puget Sound, and down through 
Texas, North and South, East and West—on—on to the 
Pacifie. We cannot dcubt that $500,000 can be usefully 
employed in Home Missionary work by a single de- 
nomipation without interfering with any other. We 
hcpe they will raise it and use it well. We hope it will 
stimulate our own beloved Church, rich and ener- 
getic, and strong,to go and do likewise. This land 
needs to be evangelized. We welcome all co-laborers, 
and hail with joy all their endeavors, and all their 
success. Our main concern is lest our own denomina- 
tion should not do her share of the work, and thus 
lIcse her share of the glory.”’ 
A JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 


In the minutes of the General Association of Minne- 
sota, in the “Report of Home Missionary,’ is an il- 
lustration of the kind of sectarian action that sug- 
gested the idea of a “Joint High Commission” to 
avert denominational conflicts. ‘This same idea has 
also been suggested in England in view of similar col- 
lisions of denominational interests. On p. 25 of the 
minutes, Rev. R. Hall says in his report, speaking of 
the want of magnanimous joint action: 

‘“*Hence it has happened thatin two places in this 
State, Albert Lea and Winnebago City, the Congrega- 
tional Church has been supplanted by a Presbyterian 
Church, the Copngregaticuul ministers in both cases 
being most ungraciously crowded out. The citizens, 
the business wen generally, not church-members, tak- 
ing the ground that the denomination that would 
give them the most money to build a church should 
be helped by them to establish a church in the place. 
Christian courtesy has been ignored, not to say out- 
raged, so far as previous expenditure of money and 
previeus occupancy of the tield are concerned, for in 
toth these cases the churches had been long estab- 
lished, and had each received from $1,600 to $2,090 from 
the A. H. M.S., while the Presbyteriaa Society bad ex- 
pended nothing up to the time when they proffered in 

ach place $2,000 or $3,000 aid tor church building. 

To this the Rev. Dr. J. E. Roy adds: 

*‘tAt Fergus Falls, Minn., where we have had a mis- 
siovary laboring for six months, Mr. all now writes, 
the Presbyteriavs offer $1,200 to start a houses of wor- 
ship. <A Presbyterian minister in New York State 
proposes to take them that sum.” 

Te also gives the names of the parties involved. 

We are of opinion that had the Christian sympathy 
expressed by the Presbyicrian Record been in proper 
exercise, such facts, so destiuctive of fraternal confi- 
dence, so painful to every honorable and high-minded 
Ckristian, would never have occurred. A “ Joint High 
Commission ’’ would certainly never sanction such pro- 
ceedings. How then shall such honorable Caristiin 
sympathy be produced and rendered powerful? How 
can the spirit of loity, generous, maguanimous, co- 
operation be introduced iustead of an ungenerous, un- 
dermining rivalry? Tie Record rejects the propus:l 
of a joint high commission. It would gratify us if they 
would suggest something better and more effectual. 
Hew skall that unity and mutual confidence and love 
be produced, which will convince the world that Christ 
wassent of God, and that his kingdom in its spirit is 
not.of this world? 

REVIVALS IN KANSAS. 

The labors of the Rev. Mr. Hammond have been 
greatly blessed in Lawrence, Topeka, and elsewhere. 
The power of the revivals has been greatly increased 
by that unity of effort among Christians of all denom- 
inations, which Mr. Hammoud makes a condition of 
hiscoming. Men and women of all classes and all ages 
have been moved, and have signed a mutual covenant 4 
btefcre joining particular churches, to live a new and 
Christian life. Skeptics and infidels have been con- 
verted, and immoral men reformed. Suchrevivals of 
faith in God, and in eternal things are the most ration- 
alperiods in the history of communities, and deeply 
revolutionize their character. And though of so many 
conversions all may not endure the trials ofsubsequent 
life, yet we trust the majority will take deep root in 
the soil of love and truth, and bear fruit a hundred- 
fold unto eternal life. 

REVIVALS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 

The Congregationalist of April 11, contaius a very 
interesting account by Rey. D. Peck, of revivals in 
North Hadley, Sunderland, and North Amherst. The 

revival in North Amherst was introduced by a meet- 
ing for the confession of sin, on the New Year’s Week 
of Prayer, and for a whole week confession of sin was 
ihe chief characteristic of their meetings. The meet- 
ings were nearly all prayer-meetings, the pastor mak- 
ing only a brief address on some passage of Scripture. 
The assemblies were thronged from surrounding par- 
ishes, to witness the glorious displays of God’s convert- 
ing and sanctifying power. The work prevailed chief- 
ly among adults and heads of families, healing strites, 
erecting family altars, and strengthening the ties of 
love. In Sunderland the work began in the Sunday- 
school, among the young, and afterward extended to 
the older portion of the community. About eighty 
cases of hopeful conversion are reported, and as there 
had been two revivals in the previous six years, the re- 
sult has been that nearly the whole Protestant com- 
munity are hoping in Christ. The work extended from 
these towns to North Hadley, where after various ef- 
forts to arouse the community, some leading men took 
a stand, and after their own conversion went earnestly 
to work, by which the whole place was shaken. Nota 
few came from adjoining parishes, and from North- 
ampton, to share in the blessed work. In this revival 
between sixty and seventy persons have indulged a 


sions or reclamations, more than twenty family altars 
have been erected, eleven of which were set up in the 
village ina single week. There is great joy in that 
place. Religion is theall-engrossing topic. Mr. Pec 
adds: 

“T cannot wt further, but the revival has. Tig 
ether two churches in_ Hadley—the first, Rev. Mp 
Ayers pastor, and the Russell, Rev. Mr. Dwight pis. 
tor, are both enjoying a powerful work of grace at the 
present time. With the facts and incidents in thojg 
places I am not familiar, tut a prominent citizen 
stated ithe other evening that one might travel tho 
whole length of Hadley, and not find a man but thit 
was ready to talk on the subject of religion, so general 
is the interest. 

‘God hath done great things for us whereof we are 
glad.’”’ 

The occurrence of such revivals shows the possibility 
of the conversion of whole communities. We might {ij} 
our space with such reports from various parts of our 
land, and in all denominations, and yet there is abun. 
dant room for deeper convictions of sin, and more 
wide-spread revivals, not by might nor by power, bat 
by the Spirit of the Lord. 


RELIGIOUS MASS MEETINGS. 

As the anniversary weeks are coming on, the que3. 
tion of hospitality is being variously discussed. Many 
Baptist papers, the Chicago Standard, the Richmond 
Religious Herald, the Boston Watchman and Reflector 
and Christian Era, the Examiner and Chronicle, and 
American Baptist, of New York, take part in the dis. 
cussion. The last great meeting in Chicago seems to 
have suggested some pregnant ideas. The Standard 
fays: 

‘Beyond doubt itis pleasant to have every Baptist 
door in a whole city thrown wide opea on such ovea- 
sions as these suppose, and there isa joyful sense of 
grappling with and mastering the problem of such 
unbounded hospitality, in the heat of which goed 
brethren will say, with more rhetoric than logie, thau 
as whole-hesarted Baptists we must keep on in tie 
same sublime course until the more and more un- 
manageable shall become the absolutely imp ssible, 
Such was the case here in Chicago, last year, wheu an 
attempt was made to get some sort of a “‘ hitch” upon 
the elephant, soas to manage him. We submit that 
common sense ought to be a * Baptist usage,’ aad 
that it is fully time for us to begin at establisuiag such 
a usage in our metkod of doiug these things.” 

The idea of delega‘ed representation has been suz- 
gested, end even of abandoning the anniversaries, 
Others suggest that visitors shall entertain them-: 
selves. Thus the Christian Era says: 

“It must be evident to all that the time has come 
for some hew arrangement to be made in relation to 
cur May anziversaries. Railroad facilities are such 
that each year sees larger crowds ih attendances, and 
the hospitality of the churches is severely taxed by 
the invading hosts. And to make the matter worse, 
the impression has kecome somewhat general that 
May meetings are not distinguished blessings, Tiere 
are many who sincerely believe that the promiscuous 
coming together ot the odds and ends of tie d :nomi- 
nation Cefeats rather than promotes the origiaal pur- 
pose of such gatherings. There is a vast amount of 
social Cissipation, a considerable quantity of shopping, 
a great display of speech-making ability, cousidera!le 
haud-sbaking ; but the legitimate busiuess for which 
the Societies meetis not transacted. The officers go 
home instructed by resolutions, advised by public 
meetings to do as they please, finding the action of 
the mob to be detrimental to the best interests of tie 
cause. . . . Itis not necessary that the Societies 
should go traveling about the country, seeking sone 
place to hold their annual meetings. Let some cen- 
tral place, such as New York or Philadelphia, be 
selected for the meetings, and let those who attend 
them provide for their own entertainment.” 

The subject was referred to the Conference of Bap- 
tist pastors on Tuesday of last week. After long dis- 
cussion the pastors decided on a reference of the ques- 
tion to the churches, at the same time recommending 
the entertainment of the Anniversaries this year, but 
extending the offer to not more than the pastor and 
one representative from each church, and recon- 
mending to the societies so to alter their coustitutions, 
as to have a limited representation, or to meezi tri- 
ennially. 

Less than a third of the churches responded to the 
reference, but as their responses were generally 
favorable, it was, resolved to proceed, and give the 
invitation as recommended, and after many decliua- 
tures a committee of hospitality was appointed. 

Our Baptist brethren have thus takea tie lead, 
but all denominations are interested in their dis- 
cussions and results. 

Our Methodist brethren in particular, have before 
them the same problem in a magnified development, 
and not they alone, but the citizens of Brooklya— 
among whom they are to hold their great meetin 
fora number of weeks. We trust that wisdom and 
grace will be given them according to their need. 








FOREIGN. 

THINGS IN ROME. 
N the 4th of March, an Italian Bible Society 
was formed at Rome, in the large room of the 
Argentina Theater. The congregation was mainly 
Italian, though some English and American Protes> 
tants were present, and an English admiral presided. 
A large number of Roman ladies, many members of 
Pariiament and the President of the Italian Senate, 
were present, and also Count Mauriani and the Grand 
Duke of Nassau. Among the speakers were Gavaz2), 
Sciarelli, and Father Hyacinthe. The crowd was 80 
great that many were obliged to listen without at the 
open windows. The speakers were received yee 
great applause. The avowed object of the meetins 
was not to proselyte. the Romans to Protestantism, 





hope in Christ, in fifty families there have been conyer- 





but to convert them to the Gospel according 
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Christ, and to Paul, theirown great Arostle. Gavazzi, 
referring to the threatened leaving of Rome by the 
Pope, said: 

“Would to God that he would carry out this reso- 
lution to-morrow! for by so doing he would give a 


‘ deztb-bl.w to his own authority. A Pope out of 


Rceme would be but the shadow of himself. For, be 
it remembered, it is Rome that has given greatness to 
the Popes, and not the Popes that have given great- 
ress to Rome.” 

These words are reported to have been received 
with great applause. 

But the chief interest of the meeting centered in 
Father Hyacinthe. Avoiding controversy, he ad- 
dressed Protestants and Cathelic alike, advocating 
the distribution and the study of the Bible. The Ro- 
man Catholics should read it to dispel the ignorance 
of it in which they bad been educated, the Protes- 
tants that they might reduce to practice what they 
already knew. He spoke not asa Protestant, but asa 
priest of the old and true church, as she was before 
the corrupt decree of Infailibility. One of the daily 
pepers of Rome devoted more than a third ofits space 
to an account of the proceedings. 


CONTINUED DISOUSSIONS IN ROME. 


The great debate in Rome, of which we have given 
an account, has been published, and is cried throuzh 


ihe streets of Rome. It isa cheap, well-printed pam- | 


phiet of 102 pages, and is in great demand. 

We need not wonder that this atmosphere of vital 
thought and Scriptural study is unwelcome to the 
Pepe. He is reported te have said that the co- 
existence of two powers at Rome is impossible. If so, 
it needs no prophet to foretell which must leave. 

The revolutionary state of thirgs in Rome is set 
forth in the Methodist Recorder in these striking 
words: 


“The breaking-up of the ice in the Baltic—disim- 
prisoning the arrested navigation of months, and re- 
animating with the white sails and gay streamers of 
ships. aid with the smoke-streak and foam-track of 
rapid steem-vessels, the silent and dreary monotony 
of the far-stretching sea—is not more striking and sug- 
gestive thsn the scenes which are now daily taking 
place in Reme. Theice in which a milleanium of en- 
lorcea and guarded superstition had bound the minds 
ci the Roman people, rendering the circulation of free 
inquiry and the exercise of intelligent conviction im- 
possible, is crackling, breaking, thawing; and here 
and there unloosed thought, finding unwonted free- 
Com, begins to heaveand flow. While the perplexed 
Pcntifé knows not whether to stay in Rome or tlee ae 
knows not where, bis Late subjects, under the tolerant 
goverpment of a constitutional King, are listening to 
strange things which Protestaut ministers and otuers 
ure daily bringipvg to their ears. 


| The Week. 

















From Tuesday, April 9, to Monday, April 15. 


,ONGRESS.—A large pumber of bills, most’ of 
them appropriating money for war claims, were 
passed by the Senate early in the week. One of these 
was the House Bill, awarding $190,000 in prize money 
to the officers and crew of the Kearsage. The belli- 
gerent message from the House concerning the Tariff 
Bill was turned over to the Committee on Privileges, 
Mr. Sherman remarking that it was the first time that 
exactly such a question of right had arisen. On Thurs- 
day the Committee reported adversely on the pension 
Cluim of Acmiral Faragut’s widow, and the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill was amended and 
passed. A resolution which gave rise to renewed but 
upfcunded rumors of war with Spain passed the House, 
€eclaring Dr. Houard (senteuced as a rebel and ban- 
ished to a penal colony by the Spanish authorities,) 
au Amcrican citizen, and intimating that the President 
should at once demand his release and the restoration 
of his confiscated estates. The Senate’s amendments to 
the Legislative, Judicial and Executive Appropriation 
Bill are being disposed of as fast as possible. On 
Tuesday a motion was made (‘‘probably,”’ says the 
anti Grant press, “instigated by the Administra- 
tion,”) to pass a preamble and resolution declaring 
that the House desires that the claim for consequen- 
lial damages against Great Britain shall be waived. It 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The abolition of the franking privilege came up on 
Wednesdsy but was scornfully denounced as anti- 
republican and recommitted, that is to say indefinitely 
postponed. On Friday a bill to prevent cruelty to 
enimals in transit was passed (97 to 71), and an amend- 
ment reducing the Civil Service Reform appropriation 
from $50,000 to $10,000 was passed (92 to 59), which shows 
how much the House cares about the success of the 
President's plans. . 
Conventiors have been the order of the week in pol- 
itical circles, and the Republicans continue to take the 
jnitiative, Pennsylvania leading off in favor of the Ad- 
ministration, and in support of Prote«tion. The Con- 
vention was held at Harrisburg, on Wednesday, and 
the opinions of the delegates were embodied in a reso- 
lution directing that the electoral vote of the State 
shal) be cast for General Grant as President, and for a 
Vice-President who shall best serve the interest of the 
party. The Massachusetts Convention met at Worces- 
ter, also on Wednesday, aud indorsed the Republican 
party as it is, with General Grant as its recognized 
head. The delegates were instructed to press the 
claims of Senator Wilson to the Vice-Presidency. 
Nothing was said in the resolutions about Protection or 


| Free-Trade, but Civil Service Reform, as advocated by 
; the President, was warmly approved. Kansas, on the 
, £ame day, held a Liberal Convention, and appointed a 
hundred and seven delegates to Cincinnati. Governor 
Brown. of Missouri, was present, and delivered an ad- 
€ress. The resolutions are Republican, but most un- 
mistakably “liberal,” calling for reform in the Civil 
Service and Revenue, and advocatinz general am- 
nesty. The colored men of the nation met at New Or- 
leans, on the 10th inst., and had some difficulty in ad- 
justing credentials and the like. Frederick Douglass 
was atlength chosen chairman, aud they then proceed- 
ed utterly to repudiate the Labor Reform Con- 
vention of Columbus, and the Liberal Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, stigmatizing the latter as ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic,” Which means, of course, an unequivo- 
cal indorsement of the Administration. In Flor- 
ida there was a strong liberal opposition to the 
AGministration party, but the Convention ad- 
vocates the re-election of General Grant, and sends 
a delegation of four white and two colored mea to 
Philadelphia. Leading Democratic authorities have 
been telling the colored men that they hold the cast- 
ing vote in the coming election, and the very hearty 
support which Grant has received at New Orleans is 
not on this theory, reassuring to the opposition. 

Brooklyn and New York have within the week 
shown their interest in the political questions of the 
hcur by packing their places of meetiag, namely, the 
Academy of Music and the Cooper Union, full to over- 
flowing with audiences such as only an oceasion of 
grave public interest can callout. The Brooklyn meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening was called in the inter- 
est of the Administration, and the resolutions, while 
generally approving the policy inaugurated by Gen. 
Grant, did not hesitate to point out possible and 
necessary reforms in various directions, including 
that already begun in the Civil Service. Mr. Beecher 
addressed the meeting at length, speaking in terms of 
earnest commendation of the President’s services 
since his inauguration. He referred to Senators 
Trumbull and Schurz in highly complimentary terms, 
and said of the Cincinnati Convention: 

“Tf you can raise up a moral power there, that, act- 
ing upon the Conventiov in Philadelphia, shall lift 
its platferm far higher than it would be lifted other- 
wise, then go in; you cannot make requisitions too 
patriotic; you cannot insist upon the Administration 
being tco pure; you cannot curb official irrezularities 
more than we want and shall approve. Butit may 
be that that will not be the result of the Convention. 
It mey be that a new party will be inaugurated. 
Such a movement would be a Democratic party 
faced with Republicanism for a cutting edge, but 
the weight aud head of the ax would be Democratic.” 

In New York the meeting was as largeas it well 
could be, much larger indeed than could be accom- 
mc@dated in and around the building. The speeches 
of Senators Trumbull and Schurz were the attraction 
of the evening, and of course the tenor of the brief 
platform favored the anncunced programme of the 
Cincinnati Convention, ecndemning official patrouaze 
in every form. In our department of “ Public 
Opinion ’’ we have quoted a short paragraph from 
Senator Schurz’ speech, which will serve to show that 
it was marked by the same vigor of thought and dic- 
tion which many of us remember so well when ho 
first came forward as public speaker. 





Political gossip is singularly bare of Democratic 
items, Alexander H. Stephens being the only promi- 
nent man belonging to that party who, so far as we 
know, advocates an active policy during the pending 
campaign. He is, however, by no means bitterly op- 
posed to the Liberal Republican platform, and may 
think even less hardly of it before the crisis comes. 
What may be the action of the powerful party organ- 
ization formerly headed by Tammany in this State, 
is extremely problematical. The division is well il- 
lusirated by resolutions adopted by a Democratic 
meeting in one of the city Wards, whereby the elab- 
orate machinery of primaries was repudiated, and 
the theory of voting for the best man at the charter 
election *‘unanimously’’ adopted. Not that such a 
resolve means that the local politicians will not pull 
the wires much iis they always have done, but it cer- 
tainly shows a most encouraging state of demoralizz- 
tion, which, taken in connection with the recent 
failure cf Tammany to reorganize on «an effective 
basis, fu vors reform more than anything that the Les- 
islature has done, notwithstanding we all hoped so 
much from it when the ‘Ring’ wes toppling to its 
fall. 

A few weeks ago we hoped that our State Senate 
was about to inflict summary punishment upon an 
cffencing member, but we have been disappointed. 
Mr. Wood, a remrant of tre Tammany régime, was 
re-elected to the State Scnate, perhaps because he was 
overlooked in the general excitement of the time. 
He was shortly charged with having received money 
in the nature of a bribe—to wit, $10,000 from Wm. M. 
Tweed and $5,000 from Jay Gould. An investigation, 
undertaken at Wood’s request, established the fact, 
Tweed and Gould being witnesses that these moneys 
were lent just before the Tweed Charter and the Erie 
Classification Act were passed, and the lenders both 
admitted that they would not have thus invested 
their capital head they thought that the borrower 
would vote against the proposed measures. Here, 
then, was perhaps as clear a@ case as could be hoped 
for. The committee reported accordingly, and after 
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a little time elapsed a certain brusque Senator, Chat- 
field by name, without any warning, moved Wood's 
expulsion. Thesummary character of this procecding 
shocked the Senatorial sense of politeness so deeply 
that after putting off the consideration of the case as 
long as possible, it passed a mild vote of censure and 
indefinitely postponed further consideration of Mr. 
Chatfleld’s resolution. The Tribune suggests that Mr. 
Tweed shell at once proceed to Albany and take his 
seat as Senator. 

If the Senatorial conscience is so blunted regard- 
ing questionable money transactions, we -ought not 
perhaps to expect all its constituents to appreciate 
the temperate preliminary report made to the Bar 
Association by its prosecuting committee in the cases 
of our arraigned Judges Barnard and Cardozo, nor 
the very clear and logical charge now published in 
connection with the hitherto suppressed proceedings 
of the legislative committee. Itwas perhapsupon the 
whole detirable that this committee should sit with 
closed doors, although there has been something ef 
an outcry raised in consequence. We are atleast spared 
the mass of conflicting statements which would other- 
wise have preceded, and, to a degree, detracted from 
the weizkt of the official report. The testimony in 
fullbas not as yet appeared, so that we can only take 
the stenographic report of the Bar Association as our 
authority. According to this report the two judges 
were proven guilty of misconduet in repeated issues of 
orders and injunctions on cx paric statements, result- 
ing in some cases in very large pecuniary losses to the 
persons against whom they were launched; in the im- 
proper appointment of receivers; iu the gross abuse 
of the habeas corpus, causing the release of many sen- 
tenced criminals, merely on personal recognizance or 
on nominal bail, and with illegal and arbitrary im- 
prisouments of individuals. Regarding the actual 
receipt of presents, ‘‘ patronage,’ aud the like, the 
report is cautious, but holds thas enough was proven 
to justify suspicion. It is encouraging to read state- 
meats and charges so devoid of clap-trap as these. 
The argument of the prosecution begins by assuming 
the high ground that to impeach and convict a judze, 
corrupt conduct need not be proved, malconducs 
alone being sufficient, and it ends with the broad 
statement thatif the judicial misconduct proven is 
not impeachable, no judge in EKugland'or America has 
been justly impeached within the last two hundred 
und fifty years. 

There has been another tilt between the Govern- 
ment and the opposition in the English Parliament, 
relative to the Alabama question. It occurred on 
Friday,anud the report is of course telegraphic. In 
reply to an inquiry, Mr. Gladstone said that the Ba- 
glirh counter-case had been dispatched to Geneva, 
accompanied by a note “ reserving all rights,” so that 
ibe Government should not hereafter be fettered by 
any implied compromise. The two cases will be sent to 
Geneva without prejudice to the rights of either party. 
This leaves the matter open for further correspond- 
ence between the two governments, but the London 
Tincs asserts that if the United States shall not have 
abandoned the indirect claims before the tribunal is 
ready with its award, Great Britain will withdraw her 
ratification of the Washington Treaty. Earl Granyille 
was questioned by thie Lords much as Mr. Gladstone 


was questioned by the Commons, and made in gub- . 


stance the same replics. *Both gentlemen promised 
that the documents should be published just as soon 
as it could be done, and Mr. Gladstone took ocvasion 
to thank the public and the House of Commons for its 
forbearance, and the people and Congress of tho 
United States for refraining from attempts to em- 
bairass the question. Of course these simultaneous 
attacks on the Govcrument in both Houses were made 
iu concert by the opposition, which is evidently de- 
termined to keep the question from losing its interest, 
It is agrecd, if we understand this dispatch aright, 
tbat the two cases shall be submitted, but the fact 
that they are s0 submitted shall nop be uaderstood by 
either power to settle any question of jurisdiction 
or any disputed point which has come up since tho 
treaty wes ratified. 

From England we have accounts of strikes among 
the agricultural laborers of Warwickshire and the ad- 
jacent counties, which threaten to prove very disas- 
trous to the farmers and landed proprietors most di- 
rectly interested. Whether or no they will be of ad- 
vantage to the strikers remains to be seen. The affair 
is certainly a new phase of trades-unionism, and the 
result can as yet be but indistinctly foreseen, The 
men who now receive 12 shillings a week demand 16 
shillings and guaranteed liberty to belong to Laborers’ 
Unions if they wish so todo. The farmers and squires 
have also formed combinations, and offer 15 shillings 
a week, but refuse permission to belong to Unions, 
threatening ‘“‘distraint’’ in case of non-compliance. 
The Trades Council of London has resolved to support 
the strike, and the Canadian Government is oftering 
liberal inducements to emigrants. It is a singulir 
feature of this strike that the aristocratic landlords are 
more liberal toward the laborers than are the squires 
and farmers, ard the motto of the strikers, referring 
to this class, is, ‘‘Letthem have the luxuries and us 
our rights.” No violence is thus far reyorted, and the 
advancing season will doubtless hasten the solution of 
the problem. 
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Scientific and Sanitary... 


— ; 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
HE death of Prof. Morse reminds us of the mar- 








veleus bistory of the invention which bears his’ 


name. Tkere was a telegraph in use before the 
electric, namely, the aerial telegraph or semaphore— 
a, system of signaling from mountains or high towers. 
It will be remembered how ingeniously this is made 
to play a part in the story of Monte Christo. The 
first electric telegraph turned upon the discovery of 
the Swedish savant, Oersted, that a magnetic needle is 
deflected whenever an electric current is conducted in 
its immediate neighborheod. This discovery was 
utilized by Ampére in the construction of a signal- 
telegraph, which Steinheil, of Munich, afterward de- 
veloped in 1837 frem an electric semaphore into an 
electric telegraph. Meanwhile, Prof. Henry in this 
country had exhibited a true electro-magnetic tele- 
graph to his class at the Albany Institute, and Merse 
had perfected and in 1835 practically operated his in- 
vention. What he really invented was the Morse al- 
phabet and the Morse machine for applying electro- 
magnetic power to the work of writing or printing 
signs. It is a curious circumstance that most tele- 
graphing is now done by sound—that is, by the cliek 
of the machine, without the use of any writing. So the 
device of Morse is employed in a manner which he 
probatly did not at first intend, though he soon dis- 
covered this advantage, and claimed a patent for it in 
1857. ~Another curious circumstance is the use in 
ocean-telegraphy of needle-signals. Butitis the un- 
doubted fact that on land lines througheut the civil- 
ized world, the Morse instrument and the Morse oode 
have slmost entirely superseded all others. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


HE subject of earthquakes is brought home to 
us egain by the convulsion of March 26, which 
extended through California and Mexico, and that of 
April 3, which has overwhelmed the unfortunate eity 
of Antioch in Syria, destreying fifteen hundred of its 
inhabitante. The ravages of earthquakes, as recorded 
in history, ameunt to ne incomsiderable matter. That 
which teek place in Syria and Asia Minor during the 
reign of Tiberius destreyed twelve celebrated cities 
in one night. In Antioch itself the Emperor Trajan 
was isjured, leaping frem a window, during the 
eartkquake of A.D. 115, at which .time, we are told, 
“mountains were thrown down, and rivers disap- 
peared and were replaced by others in new courses.”’ 
Trajan rebuilt the city; but the tremendous eatastro- 
phe of May, 526, in which, aceording to Gib»on, 25),- 
0°0 persows perished, put an end to its glory. Its 
struggling existence since has been twice afflicted 
with earthquakes, and now we may consider its 
career as closed. One of the most terrible catastro- 
phes of this kind was the great Lisbon earthquake of 
Noy. 1, 1755. It was accempanied by a flood-tide 
fiom the sea, a furious gale, and a conflagration. The 
Joss of life at Lisbon was estimated at 69,090 persons, 
and the less of property at $50,000,000. The effects of 
the shoek were sensible threughout Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Sweden, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and far out on the Atlantic. In“Afrioa, the city 
of Algiers was in great part destroyed, and Fez, 
Mequirez, and Meroceo were injured. Even at An- 
tiqua and Barbadees the se. rose in an extraordinary 
manner; and it is reperted that a strange ebb and 
flow was observed in the interior lakes of North 
America. The extent of surfaoo affected by this 
earthquake was not less than four million square 
miles. 

Certain parts of the werld—Southern Italy and 
Sicily; the Canaries, the Azores, Portugal and Moroc- 
co; Asia Minor, Syria, and the Caucasus; the Arabian 
shore of the Red Sea, the Mast India Archipelago; the 
West Indies, Nicaragua, Peru and Chili—are particu- 
larly liable to destructive earthquake shocks; but 
prebably ne part of the world is entirely free from 
minor earthquakes. Between 1821 aud 1839 no leas 
tham 115 were felt north of the Alps, and 225 are re- 
corded in England since 1089. Kluge hascollected the 
notes of 4.620 earthquakes during the eight years 
185@-'57, ef whieh 509 were observed inSouthern Hu- 
repe. Perhapssome of these are duplicate records; 
but, on the other hand, the list must be very incom- 
plete for all barbarous or thinly-settled countries. 
We may infer, therefore, that not a day passes with- 
out an earthquake somewhere. 

The theory that earthquakes are caused by the re- 
action of fluid molten masses in theinterior of the 
earth against its solid erust, either by direot impact 
ef subt«rranean tides, or by the generation of vast 
bodies ef steam, or in both ways, is vigorously dis- 
puted, and certainly bas not yet been so formulated as 
te overcome all objections and explain all the phenom- 
ena involved. But no ether theory comes so near an 
adequate explanation. They all break down before 
the frequeney, power, and extent of the earthquake 
shocks. But perhaps it is not necessary to assume 
an actually molten condition of the whole mas; of 
the globe, exeepting a comparatively thin orust, in 
order te secount for seismio (i. ¢. earthquake) and 
volcanie phenomena. Mr. -Mallet, of England, whe 
went te Naples tostudy scientifically all the effects of 
the great Calabrian earthquake of 1857, eame to the 
cornclusien that the depth of the original shock did 
net exoeed seven or eight miles, and calculated from 





the data of still larger eonvulsions that the depth 
of the subterranean peints where the shooks 
originate perhaps never exceeds thirty geographical 
miles. These estimates are arrived at by de- 
termining the direction and intensity of the 
movement at different points within the area 
affected, and finding at’ what angle from the cen- 
ter of disturbance tke shocks appear to proceed... This 
method is not accepted as entirely conclusive, for 
reasons which we cannot here detail. At the focus of 
the earthquake, the motion is violent aud vertical; at 
every other point, it is oblique in direction, and 
causes undulations. But these are complicated with 
the waves proceeding from the immediate shock at 
the center, .and they have also their.own wave- 
systems. In this way the wave-motion of an earth- 
quake extends over a very large area, espcoially 
across the sca. Thus the earthquake wave of Arica 
(1868) was felt in fifteen and ahalf hours at Caatham 
Islands, 6,500 miles away, and an hour later at New 
Zealand. 

A German philosopher has attempted to prove a oo- 
inoidence of the earthquakes with the maxima of at- 
traction of the sup and moon—in other words, a 
tidal theory of earthquakes. The evidence for this 
notion presents some striking coineidenoes, but does 
not amount to demonstration. 








SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE CUSTOM OF “TREATING.”—If I could 
. persuade all the young people of Elmira never 
to treat each other, nor be treated, I think one-half 
the danger from our strong drink would be gone. If 
I cannot get you to sign the tetal abstinezos pledge 
binding until you are twenty-five, I would be glad to 
have you premise three things: First, never to drink 
on the sly, alone; Second, never to drink socially, 
treated or being treated; and, Third, when you drink 
do it openly and in the presence of some man or wo- 
man whom you respect. 

Now, boys, if you want to be generous and treit 
each other, why not select some other shop beside the 
liquor shop? Suppose as you go by the post-office, you 
say, “Come, beys, comein and take some stamps.’' The:e 
stamps will do your friends a real good, and will cost 
you no more than drinks all round. Or go by the 
tailor’s store, and say, ‘“‘Boys, come in and take a box 
of collars.’’ Walk up to the counter free and generous, 
and say, “Whatstyle will you have?’ Why not treatto 
collars as well as treat te drinks? Or go by aconfection- 
er’s and propose to chocolate-drops allround. Orsay, 
“Boys, take a newspaper.”’ Or say, “‘1’il stand a jack- 
knife all round!” 

How dees it happen that we have fallen into a habit 
almost compulsory of social drinking? You drink 
many atime when asked to, when really you do not 
want to. When a man has treated you, you feel mean 
and indebted, and keep asort of account current in 
your mind, and treat him. And so in the use of just 
that agent, which at the very best is a dangerous ons, 
you join hand in hand to help each other to ruin, in- 
stead of hand in hand to help each other to temper- 
ance.—Thos. K. Beecher. 


—Leonard, of the Cleveland Leader, has invented 
a sheet-iron cat, with cylindrical attachment and steel 
claws and teeth. Itis worked by clockwork. A bel- 
lows inside swells up the tail at will to a belligerent 
size, and by a tremolo-attachment, causes, at the same 
time, the patent cat to emit all noises of which the liv- 
ing bird is capable. When you want fun, you wind 
up your cat and place him on the roof. Every cat 
within a balf-a-mile hears him, girds on his armor and 
sallies forth. Frequently fifty (50) er one hundred (100) 
attack him at once. No sooner does the patent cat 
feel the weight of an assailant than his teeth and claws 
werk with lightning rapidity. Adversaries within six 
feet of him are torn to shreds. Fresh battalions come 
on to meet a similar fate, and in an hour several bush- 
els of bair, toe-nails and fiddle-strings aloue remain. 


—With us the use of the apple, as an article of 
food, is far underrated. Besides containing a large 
amount ef sugar, mucilage, and other nutritive mat- 
ter, apples contain vegetable acids, aromatic qualities, 
etc., which act powerfully in the capacity of refriger- 
ants, tonics, and antiseptics, and when freely used at 
the season of mellow ripeness, they prevent debility, 
indigestion, and avert, without doubt, many of the 
‘sills which flesh is heir to.’’ The operators of Corn- 
wall, England, consider ripe apples nearly as nourish- 
ing as bread, and far more so than potatoes. In the 
year 1801—which was a year of much scareity—apples, 
instead of being converted into cider, were sold to the 
poor, and the laborers asserted that they could “stand 
their work” on baked apples without meat; whereas 
a potato diet required either meat or some other sub- 
stantial nutriment.—E2. 


—The Japan Herald announces that on the return 
of the Japanese embassy, now in this country, his Im- 
perial Highness the Mikado of Japan, will visit the 
United States. His Majesty is about twenty-one years 
of age. 

—A new base-ball club is forming in Danbury, 
Conn. It will commence the season under the most 
favorable auspices, having already secured twenty- 
two yards of court-plaster and thirteen pairs of 
erutches. 


—In the Galaxy Club Room, a good story is told 
of a college president, who, meeting on the oars a stu- 





dent whoee character for sobriety was not good, and 
whose then appearance evidenced a recent debauch, 
approached him and selemnly and regretfully said, 
‘“‘Been ona drunk!” ‘So have I,” was the immediate 
reply. 

—Speaking of Gladstone’s assertion during the 
war that it was the unanimous opipvion in Bnglaad that 
the American Union could not be restored, Sir Charles 
Dilke said, ‘‘ These leading statesmen have been taught 
for years to look to the opinion of seciety instead of to 
the opinion of the people, and to believe that when six 
newspapers and six dukes agree, public opinion is 
unanimous.” 

—During one of his most severe illnesses Mazzini 
was staying in his favorite lodging in the Fulham-read, 
and was waited on by the woman who kept the ledg- 
ings. She, like all who waited on him, had become 
warmly attached to him, but her awkward cooking 
was ill-fitted to his sick state. Unwilling to pain her 
by letting her know this, he used to hide away the din- 
ner that she might not see that it had not been eaten. 


—Thomas Carlyle, to whom Mazzini’s opinions 
were as opposite as ceuld well be, but who never fails 
to respect grandeur of soul, has called him ‘a man of 
genius and virtue, 4 man of sterling veracity, hu- 
manity, and nebleness of mind; oneof those rare men, 
numerable, unfortunately, but as units in this world, 
who are worthy to be called martyr souls; who, in 
silence, piously in their daily life, understand and pras- 
tieo what is meant by that.” 


—Because, says a New York paper, we ventured 
last week to introduce a few Latin words into a para- 
graph, just to make a little show of knowledge, a eon- 
temporary quotes Latin at us in the most ferocieus 
manner. It says, ‘‘ Nihil fit.” Who is Nihil, who did he 
fight, and what did he fight for ? 


—The Turkish Government recently ordered all 
improper illustrated works to be eonfisoated, but left 
the local authorities to decide what came under this 
definition. Whereupon some of those enlightened 
gentlemen lost no time in confisoating school-books, 
with prints illustrative of natural history, disseminated 
by the American missionaries, and other works equally 
innocuous. 


—A moderr architect says we should no longer 
lath and plaster our houses, as other modes of finish 
are more desirable. By the present system we build 
one house for ourselves, and two for the rats. Noone 
can controvert the last assertion. 


—An Abington, Mass., boy who went to Boston 
and thence telegraphed home that he had been 
drowned, returned home to find his mother nearly 
crazy, and arrangements completed for his funeral. 
His father would not see the joke. That boy has been 
warm ever since and careful in sitting down. 

—The police in Japan are very vigilant. If you 
have anytbing stolen, they run after the thief and 
bring him back for identification. If the stolen prop- 
erty is found on him, they chop off his head on your 
door-step. By paying a sum equal to about eleven 
cents of our money, you can do your own killing and 
keep the body. g 

—The art of conversation consists in the exercise 
of two fine qualities. You must originate, and you 
must sympathize; you must possess, at the same time, 
the habits of communicating and listening. The union 
is rare, but irresistible. 

—There are now in Rome twenty-two public 
schools and an aggregate attendance of six thousand. 
It is but a year since no publio school was to be found 
in the Eternal City. 

—Rev. Robert Collyer refuses the Indian Com- 
wissionership on the ground that the Indians might 
kill him before they found out what a good fellew he 
was; and, also, because he thinks that there are other 
men better for such work. 

—An out-of-town couple applied to a drug storo 
for soda water. ‘“‘What syrup?’ propounded tie 
clerk. ‘‘Syrup—syrup,”’ repeated the buocoliefep, with 
an incredulous stare, and then leaning forward, he im- 
pressively added: “ Stranger, money is no object to me 
to-duy—you can put sugar in them !”’ 


—Dr. Ddllinger is delivering a course of seven lec- 
tures on the Reunion of the Christian Churches. 

—Longfellow’s Evangeline has been translated into 
Spanish, in Chili, by Sefior Carlos Vicufia, and well re- 
ceived. 

—“ How one thing brings up another,” said a lady, 
absorbed in pleasing retrospection. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied 
the practical Dibbs; ‘‘an emetic, fer instance.” 

—At some places in the Southern States snow fell 
the past winter for the first time in thirteen years. 
This was the case at Savannah. 

— Minnesota has had thirty snow-storms this 
winter. 

—There are many towns in Northern New England 
where there have been ninety consecutive days of 
sleighing. 

—When a boy has the fever and ague in Danbury, 
Conn., they make him useful by setting him to shak3 
carpets. 

—The arrival is announced in Paris, from Cuba, 
of a black prima donna, called La Patti noire. 

—The practice of wearing veils over the eyes is 
said to be very injurious to the sight. 
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The Little Folks, 


TILLY’S LESSON IN GEOLOGY. 


ILLY sat on the old door-stone, with her two 
preeious pebbles in her hand. They were smoot 
and white and glistening, and came from the shores 
of that wenderful ocean that Tilly always dreamed 
about, but never had seem. The Stone Professor him- 
self brought the pebbles te Tilly, and when he leaned 
out of the window, and saw the little maiden holding 
them against her round red cheeks, he smiled a little 
all to bimself, and came and sat down by her, while 
Tilly looked shy and glad, but didn’t speak a word. 

‘“* You like them, do you?" said the Stone Professor, 
** well, 111 tell you a story about them. 

“Many, mapy years ago, Tilly, long before either 
you or I were born, each one of these little pebbles 
was a rough piece of stone that had crumbled off from 
some great rock, and it fell into the water, some- 
where, perbaps it was a great ocean, or may be orly 
a river, but it lay in some place, where the waves 
washed over it, and rolled it about, and very slowly 
those waves wore off the rough corners and sharp 
edges, and very slowly the rough stones grew smooth. 
If you kad loeked at it one May-day, and not seen it 
again till the next May-day came, I suppose you 
would hardly have neticed any change, but it was 
just a little different; every spring it oams out 
smoother than it was the year before, till after a great 
while, all the rough part was gone, and what was left 
was this beautiful round pebble.”’ 

Tilly banded over the two she was helding, while 
the Stone Professor talked, and tried to make believe 
they looked ashe said they used to, butit was hard 
work to think that anything as soft as water could 
have worn off such hard stone. 

“ And this is another treasure, I suppose,”’ picking 
up a piece of pudding-stone that peeped from the 
little ruffied pocket of Tilly’s apron; ‘‘ may be you 
think this stone was madeso; butit was not. Once 
upon a time, a little pile of gravel stones lay in a 
hollow all by themselves. There oame a great rain 
and washed some soft, sticky mud down and covered 
them sll up; it squeezed itself in among the little 
stones, ane filled every crevice; then, when therain 
was over, the sun shone on it and baked it hard, and 
afterward it got covered up under sand, and earth, 
and stones, and there it lay, growing harder all the 
time, till the mud was a dark brown stone itself, when 
some one was digging there one day, and found this 
brewn stene, all full of little stones, that look likethe 
raisins in your grandma's Thanksgiving pudding, and 
that’s why they call it pudding stone.”’ 








Tilly laid down her pebbles and examined her queer 


little bit of pudding-stone, and then laid all three in 
a straight row on the door-stone. They were very 
precious in her eyes, and she was just making up her 
mind to put them im her oabinet and label them 
** gems,” as she had seen seme precious thingsin the 
professor’s cabinet labeled. But just then the pro- 
fessor went on: 

‘*Here’s this rough old door-stone, Tilly; all the 
scrubbing and seouring in ths world could never 
make it smoeth and white like that one over the way. 
But do yeu see these queer marks in it~just such 
marks asthe geese make in the mud along the edge 
of the gutter, only ever and ever so much larger? Ses, 
here is one, and here is another; regular bird tracks.” 

‘““Why, se they are,” said Tilly, getting down on her 
knees, and laying her ehubby fingers i in the marks. 

“ And enee upen a time—you see it’s justlike a fairy 
story—onee upon a time, this eld door-stone wasn't 
stone at all, but just mud, stiff gray mud, and a great 
bird came stalking along, and left his foot-prints in 
it. And the sun dried the mud, and there the tracks 
were; and the sand blew over them, and eovered 
them entirely from the view, and at last the gray mud 
itself turned into stone. It was a great many years 
about it; and,in the meantime, the big bird and all 
its relations had utterly disappeared, so thas when at 
last men dug up the steno, and saw the curious tracks, 
they could enly guess how the bird looked that made 
them. Just think, little Tilly, the bird that walked 
over this siene may have died long before Adam was 

made.”’ 

That was a long speech for the Professor, but Tilly 
seemed to like it. And Iam sure you will.—Little 
Corporal. 








THE POWER OF LOVE. 


ERE is alittle story which illustrates the 
great power of love. A kind Christian lady, 

in one of her visits of charity, found a poor, destitute 
ittle orphan girl, and brought her to her own house. 
The little stranger at first would take no comfort, but 
sat down weeping in the hall. The children of the 
house endeavored te make friends with her and draw 
her into the parlor, but they could not; and so they 
said to their mother: “She will not come and play 
with us. She will net leave the hall.”’ 

“There is a secret,’’ said the lady, ‘“‘ by which youcan 
bring her where you like. It is a secretin four letters. 
Try if yeu ean find it out.” 

The eldest sister took the lead, searching eagerly 
among all her prettiest playthings. ‘‘ I know what it 
is,” cried she; ‘itis d-o-ll.”. So she brought her best 
doll, and effered te give it to the child if she would 
come inte the parlor. Ne; it was a failure. 

The nextim age said to herself, ‘‘ Muff is spelt with 





four letters”; and brought her a fine muff—a Christ- 
mas present; but she would not touch the muff, nor 
even look at it. 

Grace, the youngest, could think of nothing worth 
offering after this, but stood loeking on in sorrow, 
until at length, following an instinct of her own, she 
sat down beside the little stranger and cried too. 
Then presently, she took her by the hand, and en- 
eircling herneck with her own tiny arm, she drew the 
weeping head softly nearer and nearer, and imprinted 
a gentle kiss upon her cheek. This decided the battle. 
There was nothing said, but Grace soon led the way 
imto the parlor. holding her captive by the hand. 

““Well, girls,” said the mother, ‘‘Grace has has 
found out the secret, and the four letters are L-O-V-E. 
Love is the strongest rope in the world—even God will 
follow when you draw with that.” 

Ah! yes, love is a great power. It draws all things 
to itself. It drew the Son of God down to earth to die 
for us, and led Him back to heaven to intercode for 
us; and is able to draw Him down again, any day and 
every day, to dwell with us in our hearts. It will draw 
down answers to all our prayers.—Kind Words. 











FIVE CENTS’ WORTH. 
AY and Allan Clay had each five cents, a 


small sum many children would think, but in 
all their lives these children had never owned so 
much money, and no wonder that May thought by 
day and dreamed by night about the nice things she 
should buy with her money. 

‘What will you do with yours, Allan?’ she asked 
her brother. 

“first, I am going down to the grocer-shop to get 
the man to change it to pennies. Two cents I’m go- 
ing to save to buy Easter eggs, a red and a blue one. 
One cent I’m going to spend for an apple, for I 
haven’t had one for so long that I most forget how 
they taste. The other two cents I’m going to spend 
for a knife. Jim Smith said he would sell his; it’s got 
ene bully blade. The back isa little loose, but I can 
fix that.” 

May gave a sigh as Allan told his plans. 

**] don’t know the first thing to get with mine,” she 
said. ‘I don’t want a knife, or Easter eggs; and if I 
had an apple, I would give it to mother; it might 
taste good to her.”’ 

“But this money is to spend for ourselves; the min 
enid so,’’ said Allan. ‘‘He said we were to get just 
whbat we pleased with it.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied May; and then, with a feol- 
ing that Allan and she would not be apt to think alike 
on the subject, she went into the sick-room where 
her mother was. 

“Ts it you, May?” 

“Yes, mother; can’t you eat any breakfast this 
morning? Why, you have n’t touched a thing!” 

*“*] can’t eat pork—there is no use to try. If I had 
a bit of beef-broth I think 1 could eat it, but I’ve no 
money now to spend for meat. What we have salted 


_in the barrel will have to last us till I'm able to work 


on the machine again. But what money was that I 
heard Allan and you talking about?”’ 

“There was 2 man stopped at the door a bit azo,” 
said May. ‘He had brokena strap about his horse, 
and Allan gavehim one. Then I got him a drink, and 
he gave us each five cents. Allan is going to get a 
knife, and Easter eggs, and an apple with his; but I 
don’t know what I will get with mine.” 

“You have been a good girl to me,”’ said her 
mother, ‘‘and you must get what you think you would 
like. You have had a poor Christmas this year, and 
this will help to make up for it. IfI could only get a 
little strength, and get te my sewing azgain’’—and 
May saw tears in her mother’s eyes as she turned her 
kEead on the pillow. 

The little girl walked out to the kitchen. Allan was 
there; he had bought the knife, and was now trying 
to mend the back ef it. 

“Girls are so queer,” said Allan, ‘ they never know 
hew to make up their minds." 

“T have made up mine,’’ said May, as she took a 
small basket from a nail on the wall; then putting on 
her hood and gack, she went out of the doer. 

May knew Mr. Jones, the rosy-cheeked but»her, 
very well, though they had got but little meat of him 
this year. She often thought if it had not been for 
the pig they had raised, and then salted down, she 
did not know what they would have done, for neither 
Allan nor she were yet able to earn anything, ani 
her mother had been an invalid for many weeks. 

Mr. Jones knew her when she entered the shop, and 
as soon as he got through with the customer he was 
waiting on, he came around fo her side. 

“Well, May-blossom, what can I do for you this 
morning ?”’ he asked, in his usual lively tone. 

“Ig soup beef very dear, Mr. Jones? How much 
would it cost to get enough to m2ke mother some 
broth?’ asked May, her manner rather excited. 

“T'll show you what I have; come around this way. 
So mother’s sick, and you are the housekeeper! Now, 
there’s a beef bone, with two good pounds of meat on 
it; I can let you have it for two cents, being it’s 
you.”’ 

“Two cents!’’ exclaimed May. 
cheap ?’" 

“That's the price to you," putting it in her basket, 
“Now, here’s some potatoes—how'd you like a cent’s 
worth of them? Pot-herbs we throw in.” tossing a 


“Isn't that very 





bunch of celery, sweet marjoram, a couple of onions, 
and a pepper into the basket. 

May’s eyes fairly glistened. ‘‘Ok, thank you! 
thank you!” said she; “ why, I'll have two cents to 
spend for myself, after all.’’ 

Of eourse May had to tell about the five cents, and 
that seemed to give Mr. Jones another wise thought. 

‘*‘ Now, here’s a doll baby I'd like to sell for a cout,” 
taking one off ashelf done up in paper. “I get it 
for my Jennie, but she wanted black eyes, and these 
are blue; no telling if the man would care to change; 
shopkeepers never do. But may be you'd rather have 
black eyes, too.” 

““No, I wouldn’t,’’ said May; ‘‘ mine are black, and 
I'd a great dealrather have blue. Oh, it’s lovely, Mr. 
Jones!” and May gave a real squeal of delight, for 
she had never seen anything like it before. 

*‘Now, you’ve got another cent yet to spond; is 
that so?” 

“I'll take that to Sunday-school,” said May. “TI 
have all I want now," hugging the dolly quite close to 
her; ‘“‘and it’s a good mauy Sundays since I’ve hada 
penny te put in the missionary box. Now,I must 
hurry home aud put on my soup to boil,” aad again, 
with many thanks, May hurried home, leaving Mr. 
Jones to feel the reward a kind action always brings. 
—Young Folks’ Friend. 





P UZZLES. 


DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 
My first is a Hebrew youth, pious and bold, 
Who opposed the decree of a king ef old; 
My second is neithor cold ner hot; 
A Governor of Judea next we've got; 
My fourth is a vale by Ezekiel namod, 
As the burial placo of a prince it was famod; 
A King of Judah I take for my last, 
Who idolatry out of the land did cast. 
My primal is first, and my final is last. Wa. Dinwoopre. 
SHAKESPEAREAN BURIAL GROUND. 

feventy men, women, and witches, lie doposited in the non- 
sense below. ‘ 

We will get up a dinner, O sister, and let this be our plan: 
am I a gourmand because! wish it satisfactory? Thisale riot: 
in the brain, so we will have coffee, tis a cup I delight in, and 
its equivalent I never have found. For fish, I do not consider 
bass an iota bettor thansalmon. As to the}puddings, beat rice, 
cggs and sugar together; if you cannot find eggs in the nost, 
or basket, there is a tub almost full of them. Here is another 
box for dessert, filled with quinces and pineapples; take these, 
use them instead of oranges. We will concoct a viand fit for 
a quesn. That nice boiled ham, lot it bo for sandwichos; 
nothing hath a sting sharper than mustard. Bridget, go to 
your mistress quickly as you can for some colery, although 
some would prefer a water-cress, [dare say. Apply sand ore 
you wash the floor, mops are of little use without. Thoro is 
the cat eating the cream! Bring some cord, Elias, and tia up 
the grey rascal! I banish her with her green cyes and bushy 
tail, until the dinner is safely over. Drive out thatcur! 'Tig 
a nuisance. I have no patience with him whilearound. Bridget 
would go, were she not so busy. She rose at once, saying: 
“The cur, I own, is a trouble, but I will remove him, and put 
this rug by the door, if it is not too flashy.” Lock the door, 
and then he will not soil the carpet, ere the company arrive, 
with his muddy paws. What can be done with all these flies? 
A little cobalt hazards their lives, perhaps. There is a bell, 
and no one to answer it! We are expecting Gen. Fremont, a 
guest just from Rome, or Canton, I ought to say. Hoe had a 
prosperous trip from Bendemir, and arrived last wook, at what 
port Iam unable to say. He has been a long while on a tour 
in the East, where ho rode Arabian camels instead of horses. 
He was received with orations, and waving banners. Mario 
oves quiet, but I am sincere, surely, when I gay I prefer din, 
and noice. There is to me comfort in brass kettle-drums. 
John saw Fremont another time. What cared he though the 
Potomac be thick with Arctic ice, round and about him, hs 
must scale the cliff, or die at tho ford. Rich, ardent, daring, 
he rode rigorously over the slain, for his brother was missing, 
lost, erring boy, and he saw his mother sit established in hor 
grief ; her tear-stained garments would move adamant. Lot 
the boy repent, for sin-offerings are useless unless ene resolves 
to live rightly. Tho General felt a chill escaping from the 
wood, and fancied he saw an angel, er a ghost, for in thoss 
shades demon and witch abound. 

This is not a miracle, O Pat! rather call ita hoax. 0.A.S. 

CHARADE. 

Whole I am a kind of cloth, take from my terminus a Latin 
conjunction, and I am still akind of cloth: from this kiad of 
cloth take a Latin prepositicn, and a Latin abbreviation ro- 
mains. J. L. Hows. 

RIDDLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

I have two hands and yet can hold nothing; have no foot 
and yet am always running; never speak, though often heard. 
Pehead me and leave a fastening. Curtail me twice and you 
have left an exclamation. A. T. 3S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 34d. 

-Glass.— 

Scriptural Hour-Gia Crete 
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LALLA, VIVO, FLORA, DINWOODIK. 
An Artthmetical Puzzle.— 


The sum left by ne father was...... | dollars. 
T he judgo added..........sseecseesseee _1 dollar. 
"18 dollars. 
The oldest son took half........ 9 dollars. 
The second son tookxsthird...6 “ 
The youngest son took a ninth. 2 = 
dollars. _ 
Leaving on the table.......... q dollar fer the judge. 


18 dollars. 

(Any multiple of 17 ws? eaten the conditions.)\—BUNNy, LALLA 

FANNY BELLE, J. G. nee, Vivo, FLORA, HARTFORD 
CHARLIE, RANDALL, Depwesbin 

A Oharade.—Pan-sy (sigh). —BUNNY, FLORA. 

An Anagram for the Little Ones.—Hiverlasting ; goranium ; laven- 
der; marigold.—LALLA, JENNY BELLE, HENEY, FLORA, BUNNY( 
DINWOODIR. 
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ABSENCE OF SYSTEM IN CHRISTIANITY, A 
CAUSE OF ITS POWER OF EXPANSION. 
{From an Article by Rev. 8. A. Brcoke, Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to Queen Victoria.] 

E are told, in one of the Arabian 

stories which charmed our child- 
hood, of a fairy tent which a young 

. yTrince brought, hidden in a walnut- 
thell, tohisfather. Placed in the coun- 
cil-chamber, it grew till it encanopied 
the king and his ministers. Taken into 
the court-yard, it filled the space till all 
the household’stood beneath its shade. 

Brought into the midst of the great plain 
without the city, where all the army 
was encamped, it spread its mighty 
‘awning all abroad, till it gave shelter to 
a host. It had infinite flexibility, in- 
finite expansivenegs. 

Weare told, in our sacred books, of a 
religion given to man, which, at its first 
setting torward, was less than the least 
of all seeds. It was the true fairy tent 
for the spirits of men. It grew till it 
embraced a few Jews of every class; 
and men thought, ‘* Now it wiil do no 
more: it can never suit the practical 
sense of the Roman, nor shelter beneath 
its sway the subtile intellect of the 
Greek. To do one is improbable, to do 
both is impossible.”” Curious to say, it 
did both. It made the Roman more 
practical; it made the Greek intellect 
aliveagain. When Rome fell, and during 
her long decay, some may have said: 
** This boasted religion may suit civiliza- 
tion, but * can never adapt itself to 
barbarism. But it expanded in new 
directions to embrace the transalpine 
nations, and took new forms to suit 
them with an unequal flexibility. Soon 
it covered Kurope with its shadow, and 
ina continent where types of race are 
cddly and vitally varied, it found ac- 
ceptance with all. It has gone abroad 
since then, and reached out its arms to 
the Oricntal, the African, the American 
tribes, and the islands of the seas. And 
however small may have been its suc- 
cess at present, there is one thing in 
which it differs from every otier re- 
ligion—it has been found capable of 
being assimilated by all, from the wild 
negro of the west coast, to the educated 
gentleman of India. I speak of the 
teaching of Christ, not of unyielding 
Christian systems; and nothing is more 
remarka:le in that teaching than the 
way in which it throws off, like a ser- 
peut, one after another, the sloughs of 
system, and spreads undivided in the 
world, and operates unspent, by its own 
Givine Vitality. 

) Now it is this extraordinary power of 
easy expansion, this power of adapting 
itself to the most diverse forms of 
thought, which is one strong proof of 
the cternal fitness of Christianity for 
mankind. 


HEATHEN RETRIBUTION AND CHRISTIAN 
REVENGE. 

[From the Churchman.] 
SINGULAR story is current in 
relation to the late Bishop Pat- 

teson. Hewas told that achief whom he 
desired to see had gone into the interior 
of the island, accompanied by a native 
guide. He determined to follow bim; 
and, cn his coming to the place where 
he was, he found him sitting as judge at 
a solemn assembly of his tribe, who were 
engaged in discussing the question of 
‘his own death, in retribution of the 
kidnapping of some of the natives by 
the Europezns. The chief pleaded for 
him as being their father, and one of 
themselves. <A verdict was given in his 
favor, and he was sept back in safety to 
his boat in the custody of some of the 
tribe, who passed small pieces of wood 
to their. companions who were keeping 
“watch over the bishop's crew. It is sup- 
posed that this result was received with 
disfavor, and that another trial was held 
under some fresh provocation, probably 
with an adverse sentence. 

This story of the presence of the bishop 
:at his own trial confirms the generally 
accepted belief that Bishop Patteson’s 
death was not properly a murder, but 
‘was perpetrated as an act of duty and 
of justice in liquidation of the injury 
done to their own people, according to 





the usage and customs prevailing among 
the native population of these South Sea 
islands. Itisto be hoped that there is 
no truth in the curreut report that the 
island of Nepaku has been shelled by an 
English ship of war. Such reprisals are, 
under the circumstavces, totally unjus- 
tiflable, for such indiscriminate destruc- 
tion will fail to reach the special perpe- 
trators of the dced, and will create uu- 
necessarily evil feelings, which may 
prove the greatest bindrance to the good 
work inaugurated by the bishop. If 
ever there was a case in which evil 
should have been overcome of good, if 
was this, in which the spirit of forgive- 
ness would have been the noblest vic- 
tcry. Eugland wes strong enough to 
say— 
“The power that I have on youis to spare you; 
The malice toward you, to forgive you; live, 
And deal with others better,” 


TXIE SAME SUBJECT. 
{From the Church Weekly.) 


\HOOT tie GOSPEL INTO EVERY 
CREATURE is the instinct of Britisa 
humam nature even being regenerate. 
The officers of ber Britannic Maje-ty’s 
steamer Rosario thought it was quite the 
thing, doubtless, to give the natives of 
Nazapu a good pounding for killing poor 
Bishop Patteson. True, we are told that 
the vessel was making friendly inquiries 
as to the cause of the murder, at the 
time; and that she fired only after some 
of her own boats had been shot at from 
native canees. But we should not be 
afraid to hazard a wager that this first 
move on the part of the savages was 
rather hoped for by our good cousins ; 
and that the gun carriages and rifle 
locks were made to dance to the cry of 
“Have at them, lads! Remember poor 
Bishop Patteson!’’ Gcd bless the brave 
boys:—but can they not be taught that 
it is not ‘ Hearts of iron in walls of oak,”’ 
but hearts of flesh in walls of love-that 
are to fittingly conduct negotiations with 
heathen men? The Bishop of Melanesia 
must have been troubled, even in his 
ocean grave, at the sound of that new 
preaching of the gospel of peace. 

THE DUTY OF RESISTING ARBITRARY 
TENDENCIES IN THE GOVERNMENT. 
[From a Speech by Hon. Carl Se! hurz, in the Cooper 
Institute, April 12, 1872.) 

HE close of the civil war imposed 
another duty upon us. Republican 
government, and the free institutions 
upon which it rests, find their strongest 
bulwark in constitutional principles and 
forms faithflly maintained and relig- 
iously observed. No republic can stand, 
no popular liberty, no personal right, is 
secure when the powers of government 
are left without restraint to the whims of 
those who wield them. I admit that in 
times of extreme public danger an extra- 
ordinary exercise of power may be nec- 
essary, as the Romans put the Republic 
in the hands of a Dictator when the ene- 
mies were at their gates. But even this 
cannot be done without great danger. 
It will soon create the habit of arbitrary 
assumptions of power on one side, and 
the habit of thoughtless acquiescence in 
arbitrary assumpiions on the other, It 
is thus that Republics are undermined 
and perish in the demoralization of 
popular sentiment. 

Lcok'at our recent history and the 
present condition of our affairs. While 
the civil war was raging we were natur- 
ally inclined, nay, naturally anxious, to 
strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment, that it might save the life of the 
Republic. In a vigorous display and 
energetic employment of power,the loyal 
people saw their salvation. I shall not 
find fault here with the means which 
were employed to attain that end. They 
rested upon the plea of imperative pub- 
lic necessity. 

But those who conducted the govern- 
ment fell into the habit of accomplishing 
what théy thought best with the strong 
hand of power, and of interpreting the 
powers they wanted in the Constitution 
when the words of that charter did not 
willingly yield them. However good 
those ends may have been, the means 
were full of danger. The people became 
accustomed to look only at the ends to 
be accomplished and to think little about 
the dangerous means employed. The 
abuses of the war insensibly insinuated 





themselves into the practices of peace. 
Now look around you, look at the young 
men who were from 10 to 17 years oid 
when the war began, and who are now 
from 21 to 28, constituting one full third 
part of our voting population. Consider 
what school those young men have gone 
through. They have scarcely ever seen 
or heard anything of the constitutional 
restraint of power. What they have 
heard and seen was only a bold assump- 
tion and strong cxercise of governmental 
authority. They were taught to believe 
in its necessity—to submit to it, to justify 
it, to aid it. Wky, gentlemen, the Con- 
stitution of the United States became 
hardly known to themby name. Thatis 
only tradition and experience under 
which they have grown up, and now 
they are taking an active part ia the con- 
trol of our Government. Isnotthe mere 
statement of this undeniable faet suffic- 
ient to fill with epprehension the heart 
of every friend ot constitutional govern- 
ment and of popular liberty in this coun- 
try? It was my fervent hope that the 
party in power, when peace wasrestored 
and the legitimate results of the war 
were firmly secured by constitutional 
guarantees, would appreciate its tre- 
mendous responsibility in this respect, 
that it would comprehend its great duty 
just because the habit of arbitrary as- 
sumption of power on one side and of 
easy acquiescence on the other had grown 
up in times of great public danger, to 
stem that pernicious tendeucy with the 
most conscientious care ; that, iastead 
of continuing the practice of consiruing 
powers into the Constitution beyond its 
clear meaning, it would strenuously in- 
sist upon a conscientious observance of 
its restrictions; that instead of permit- 
ting any arbitrary assumption or exer- 
cise of authority, it would, with a watch- 
ful eye, see to a faithful and strict com- 
pliance with the laws of the land in every 
branch of the Government. 
Has this duty beeu fulfilied ? 





[ aemembenant: ] 
The Winter of 1871-2 in tho | 
Northwest. 

The following table gives the average 
temperature during the past winter (1871- 
72), at the points named. Except ia two 
instances, the figures are furnished by 
the United States Signal Office at Wash- 
ington, and represeut three daily quota- 
tions of the thermometer at each place— 
morning, noon and evening: 


Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Mean. 

1871. 1872. 1872. 1872. 
Louisville, Ky.. 35° 35) 33% BSN BL 
St. Louis, Mo... 81 28 32 35 31% 
i ae 23 2 26 29 26 
Baltimore....... 30 3d 36 33 8336 


Philadel —- . BU 29 82 29 
Washington .... 83 33 3t 33 33 


New York...... rat) 30 3u 29 202% 
Helena, montane 18 26 36 42 30 
Kalamas W.T... dl Ba) 44 35 


The temperature of Helena, Montana, 
may properly be taken as a fair average 
of the territory, and hence for the moun- 
tain section of tue Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, where climatic difficulties should 
be encountered if anywhere. Helena is 
on the general route of the road, directly 
in the mountains, and but a few hun- 
dred feet below the highest point on the 
line. Notwithstanding the past winter 
has been the coldest ever known-in Mon- 
tana, and a surprise to the people, it will 
be observed: 

1. That the average temperature at 
Helena (latitude 46%°) for the four 
months was the same as that of Phila- 
delphia, although the latter city is 4290 
feet lower and 450 miles further south. 

2. It was four degrees warmer at Hele- 
na than at Chicago, and only three de- 
grees colder than at Washington. 

8. During February and March it was 
much warmer at Helena than at Phila- 
delphia, Louisville, St. Louis, or Wash- 
ington. During March it was 9 degrees 
warmer at Helena than at Washington 
and Baltimore. 

4, The average winter temperature at 
Kalama, Washington Territory, on the 
finished portion of the Northern Pacific 
road (in latitude 46°), was several de- 
grees warmer than at Louisville, Wash- 
ington or Baltimore, in latitude 397, The 
greatest cold of the past winter at Kala- 
ma was 14° above zero. 

Letters from members of the Montana 
territorial government, dated March 6th, 
state that for three weeks previous to 





Tats 
that time (*“4inning about the middle 
of February) the weather had been sq 
mild that all signs of winter had disap. 
peared; farmers had put in nearly al 
their spring grain crops, and new grasy 
was three inches high in the valleys. The . 
significance of this can be appreciated 
when it is remembered thatin the Atlan. 
tic States, as late es March 6th, intensely 
cold weather and heavy snows prevailed; 
trains were blockaded on maay Eastern 
roads, and up tothe 2d of April frost had 
not leftthe ground in Pennsylvania, and 
the grass had not shown the slightest 
tinge of greer. 

These simple facts, mainly derive 1 from 
official sources, and easily verified, are 
the strongest possible corroboration of 
the statcments hitherto made by the pro- 
moters of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
as to the climatic advantages of the vai- 
ley route across the continent.—Phila- 
dciphia Inquirer, April 6. . 





NEW PU /BLICATIONS. 





THE 
Popular Science Monthly, 
EDITED BY 
E. L. YOUMANS. 
No. 1 for the Month of May. 


Price 50 cents: or, $5 per annum, 





PROSPECTUS. 


The growing importance of scientific knowledge 
to all classes of the community calls for more efi. 
cient means of diffusing it. THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY has been started to promote 
this object, and will supply a want met by no other 
periodical in the United States. 

It will contain instructive and attractive articles 
and abstracts of articles, original, selected, and il- 
lustrated, from the leading scientific men of differ- 
ent countries, giving the latest interpretations of 
natural phenomena, explaining the applications of 
science to the practical arts, and to the operations 
of domestic life. 

It is designed to give especial prominence to 
those branches of science which help to a better 
understanding of the nature of man; to present 
the claims of scientific education; and the bear- 
ings of science upon questions of society and gov- 
ernment. How the various subjects of current 
opinion are affected by the advance of scicntitic 
inquiry will also be considered. 

In its literary character, this periodical will aim 
to be popular, without being superficial, and will 
appeal to the intelligent reading classes of tho 
community. It will seek to procure authentic 
statements from men who know their subjects, 
and who will address the non-scientific public for 
the purposes of exposition and explanation. 

It is intended to make an instructive and valua- 
ble monthly, which wiil be continued if sustained; 
and, under any circumstances, it will be published 
for a year. Those interested in its objects are 
asked to assist in promoting its circulation. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY will be 
published in a large octavo, handsomely printed 
on cleartype. Terms, Five Dollars per annum; 
or, Fifty Cents pereopy. A Specimen Copy will be 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

CLUB TERMS. 

Any person remitting Twenty Dollars for four 
yearly subscriptions, will reccive an extra copy 
gratis, or five yearly subscriptions for $20. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, for one year, $3. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Practical—Educational—Sciertific. 


Carderer’s Monthly, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
£2.00 per annum. = 20 cts. per number. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 
“Others may know of a pottee, Horticultural 


Magazine in America. I D 
H. MAROT, 














Address, CHAS. 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








History of the 
CREAT REFORMATION. 


Now ready, complete in one volume, the PEOPLES 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of D’AUBIGNES GREAT 
Work, of over 1000 pages, with numerous Engray- 
ings, and maps on steel and wood. 

AGEuTS WANTED, Send $1.75 for outfit, and 
secure your choice of territory at once. Cirenlars, 
terms and advance sheets free. 

WM. FLINT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
EVERYTHING pertaining to Billiards at lowest 
prices. Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 
H. W. COLLENDER, New York, 
Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
738 BROADWAY. 
soir ais ee 





}< 
SPECTACLES, All of the finest quae 
it d at low D: 
EYE-CLASSES, Bhectacles © carefull 
OPERA, and seats cate of the 


FIELD-CLASSES, | eve. 


JAMES PRENTICE, 
164 Broadway, N. ¥- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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WALL STREET.—There was, up to-Friday, no 
marked relaxation in the money market. Bro- 
kers have paid from 7 per cent gold to 4 of lper 
cent @ day; but on Saturday easier rates pre- 
yailed, 7to4 per cent currency being among the 
midday ‘quotations. A “locking-up” operation 
jnjthe interest of the money lenders caused con. 
siderable excitement early in the week, and a 
moticn was proposed in the Clearing-house ;Asso- 
ciation, to expel the 10th National Bank, for sup- 
posed complicity in locking up $4,700,000. The 
m-tion was lost, but the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Clearing-house Committee be 
andis hereby directed, whenever it appears in its 
judgment, that legal-tender notes have been with- 
drawn from use through the agency of any bank— 
member of this association—to make an immediate 
examination of the bank in question, and should 
there appear to be complicity on the part of the 
penk or its officers, to suspend such bank from the 
Clearing-house until action of the Committee of 
the association thereon. 

THE STOCK MARKET.—A case of discipline re- 
garding the Reading Railroad Company was the 
most important item of the week, the stock being 
dropped from the Exchange list in consequence 
of the failure of the Company to comply with the 
rvles for registering their stock in New York. 
Daniel Drewand Mr. Vanderbilt have published 
ecards denying complicity, respectively with the 
mcney leck-up and with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. The marketin general has been feverish 
and somewhat depressed, which feeling has ex- 
tenaed to Government Bonds and Gold. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE was dull and steady. Six- 
iy days notes are quoted at 109, and short-sight 
at1l) and 110%. The cable reports a decrease of 
£858,00) this week in the bullion of the- Bank of 
England,and an advance of the discount rate to 
4percent. The Bank of France has increased its 
rpecie to 4,000,(00 francs. 


The following table shows the highest New York 
euotations from 8.turday, April 6th, to Saturday, 





April 13:h. 

C0) 0 ee (owest110!4)1103 11034 ,1105¢ 
T.8 ds, 81, Coup........-- 110. — 11034 ,110,11034 ,L10% 
U.B. 68, 81, FOS ..cccererecsccecees 114% ,1145¢ 1144 11514 


VU. 8.68, 81, COUP....... ee eecererene 11596 ,115 53 ,1159¢ 116 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup... oo D244 11256 ,1124f 112561134 
U. S. 5-20, G4, coup.....1124, 11256, 112% 11256 1124 11314 
U.S. 5-20, 65, coup..... 112,112.36 112% 11254 1124112 
U.S. 5-20, 65, coup., Rew 111%, 111 ¥.111% 
U. 8. 5-20, ’67, coup.,. 113.112 % 118% 
U.S. 5-20. 68, coup.. 
GC. 8. 10-40, reg......... 
U. S. 10-40, = 
vs, ‘Currency, 6 é 
N.Y.C.&5H.R. oon. stock a, a Set 
N. Y. G. & H. R.con..serip.... ~ 
RMR. ccs casissceasioeavssosmexces 7.16%, iT, i% 
aOR 18% 78% .49 
Northwestern..... ° ) 


Northwestern preferred... a 
Milwaukee and St. Pau 








ae or - 113%, 11374 











Milwaukee and St. Paul bref. ‘8k aa $0 % 4 O24 
Lake Shore... . coe 97.964 4 95.4 95%: 9514 9514 
Lake Shore Serip.. ORT OPTI LE. 16 £256,923 


116% 116,112, ie i: 241) 
ae 109, sl age L0, tt 11054 


Rock Isitond... . 
New yo | Ce 
Pacific Maii.... 
Western Gass 
Union Pacific.. 

OD ccccoccccccccces cocsce peewee 6336 65. 





sees 






eaneones 46 33% 384, 

51 ,66% 5136 ,64 pact 
THE GENERAL MARKETS have been irregular 
especially for flour and grain. We quote wheat— 
ckoice white, $2.00 ®@ bush. 
western. These are “fancy” prices. No.2Chicago 
brought $1.50 @ $1.51 per bush., and No.2 Milwaukee 
$1.54 per bush. afloat. A lot ofamber, Ohio, sold in 
store for 1.75 per bush. Corn fromwestern mixed to 
new southern, was quoted from 7Ic.to 7éc. per bush, 
Rye, 8c. @ $2c. per bush. Barley, 72c. @ $1.15 per 
bush. Flour, extrasand double extras, $7.50 @ 10.50 
per bbl. Butter, state. 30c. tos8ce. per lb. Cheese, 
factories, 18c.@194c. perIb. Dairies, lic. @18c. per 

» 








BUSINESS N OTT CES. 








"THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are among the most substantial 
and satisfactory Securities which we can rec- 
ommend for investment. The Iron and Coal 
interests along the line of the road are attract- 
ing the attention and capital of practical work- 
crs in these minerals in this country and Great 
Britain, and are found to be more valuable 
and important than those of any other section 
of the country. 

The Iron, Coal, Salt, Timber, and Agricultu- 
ral resources of the region which it traverses, 
together with the through traffic which it will 
command as a short, low-grade, economical East- 
and-West Trunk Line, assure an immense and 

Profitable business. 

Price of the Bonds, 94 and accrued interest 
from Noy.1. Principal and interest payable 
in gold in New York city. 

Full information furnished on application. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL 
Paciric Bonps, and receive them in ex- 
change for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO Bonps at 
their current prices. 


HARVEY Fisk, 
A. 8S. HatcH. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE !—A new and orig- 
inal book on the cure of Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
&c., by Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. $1, post-paid. 
E. 8. Hour, 69 West 38th St., New York. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, B Boston, is the place to 


buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue | 


Of styles. Mailed free. p 





and $1.85 for amber | 





PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY. 


This Company is chartered by the State of Con- 
necticut. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


There is no personal liability of stockholders. 

The laws of Connecticut limit the sum of taxes 
of every kind to one per cent. on the stock of non- 
resident stockholders, and the stock is not taxable 
in any other State. 

Le object of this Company is to loan money 
on first mortgage ut the West, and sell such mort- 
gage socurities atthe East, making a profit between 
the rate at which the money is loaned and the rate 
at which the security is so 

jt is estimated that the seaiine of the Company, 
will be, the first year: 
Capital = vend 000,000, invested at 9 per 
ry ih cninadismiaghnnibessianbions 
,000 of Geoiuibiee sold with average 
"3 on sale, after —— office and 
and other expenses, 2 per cent........... 
fay that one-half of securities sold will 
have prompt payment of interest and 
eventual payment of principal guaran- 
teed by the Company at an average 
charge of half of one per cent. per an- 
num, average of securities run four 
yeors, and whole average guarantee 
charge 2 per cent. on $1,(0),000........... 


$90,000 


49,000 


$150,000 


Earnings first P meen deducting all eauensen, 15 PER 
ENT. On capital stoc 


, _ mae of the investments of this Company 
sen 
it. - its investments are to be EXcLU- 
SIVELY upon first mortgage, upon real estate, and 
2nd. Because the following well-known business 
men are stockholders and trustees for the manage- 
ment of its funds: 


TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT LENOX Keenner, President National 
Bank of Commerce, New 

EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co., Bankers, 
New York. 
une tone SAUER, Pres’t German American Bank, 

ew 

Croce. MORGAN, E. D. Morgan & Co., Bank- 
ers, 

WM. B. OGDEN, Chicago. 

WM. ORTON, Pres’t Western Union Tele sraph 
Co., New York. 

AUGUSTUS BRANDEGER, Mayor. New London. 

HENRY R. BOND, Pres't Mariners’ Savings Bank, 
New London 

CHARELS “BUTLER, Pres't St. pants Alton and 
Terre Haute R. R. Co., New Yori 

JONATHAN EDW ARDS, New Yi ork. 

AUGUSTUS W. GREE NLEAR, Greenleaf, Norris & 
Co., Bankers, New Yo 

Henry P. HAVEN, Williams, Haven & Co., New 
L ondon. 

HENRY B. TiyDe, Vise- Pres* ‘ E Peete Life As- 
surance So ciety cf 'U. «., New 

JOS. PATTERSON, Pres? iWacnen National Bahk, 
Philxdelphia. 

A. N. RAMSDELL, Pres’t New Loudon Bank and 
New Londen Northern Railroad Co. 

J. GREGORY SMITH,’ Pres’t Northern Pacific R. 
R. Co., =t. Albans, Vt. 

M. Tx SCUDDER, ‘Ir, Ogden & Seudder, Chicago. 

GEO. H. STUART, Stuart & Brother, Philadelphia. 

GEO. B. UPTON, ‘Beston. 

Prmig sec | Agents, OGDEN & SCUDDER (late Og- 

den, Sheldon & Scudder), Chicago 

The principal business of the Company will be 
conducted ip New York. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, Pres’t. 


Notice of Opening Bocks. 


NEw York, April 11, 1872, 
The undersigned have been appointed by the 
Trustees Commissioners to receive subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, and will open books for such subscriptions 
on Monday, April 29th, at 12 o’clock, at 
the National Bank ef Commerce, where 
prospectuses can be obtained. 
ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY, 
EMIL SAUER, 
GEORGE H. STUART, 
GEORGE.B. UPTON, 
HENRY P. HAVEN. 





SECOND MORTCACE 
S Per Cent. Convertible Bonds. 


OF THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western Raiiway, 
AT 80 AND INTEREST. 

From the time we first offered these Bonds they 
have been rapidly taken up by investors, leaving 
but a small amount now for sale, which, at the 
present price, we considera very cheap and de- 
sirable security, as the Road is in successful opera- 
tion, and earning net more than the interest on all 
its Bonds. The business of the Road is rapidly in- 
creasing. Over one thousand miles of new roads 
are now building connecting with and controlled 
entirely in the interest of this road, allof which 
will be completed at an early day. 

These new roads, it is expected, will add at least 
50 per cent. to the net receipts of this Company. 

We have also other First-Class Investment Se- 
curities fer sale. 

Peoria and Rock Island Railway. 

Stocks and Bends bought and sold on commission. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers and Merchants re- 
ceived. 

Four rer cent. interest allowed on daily balances, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


No. 14 NASSAU ST. 





HARTERED BY THE 


UNITED STATES. 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST Co. 


ASSETS OVER $3,500,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


No. 18 BLEECKER STREET, NEW York. 

S1x PER CENT INTEREST. Compound Interest 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strietly private and confidential. Deposits paid ON 
DEMAND, with interest due. 

SAM L. HARRIS, 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Manager. 

JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 





Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


% PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS. 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILB. 

This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central part 
of this State, and will run in connection with the 
New York Central Boad, which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Trave-sing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricuitural district, generally known as 
the “ GARDEN OF THE STATE,” its local traffic will 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 
from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 
fluently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheidon & Foster, 
Xo. 10 WALL 8T. 





OVER 10 PER CENT. 


NET EARNINGS. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 
Connecticut Valley Railroad First 
Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Free of all Taxes in Conneeticut, and Free of In- 
come Tax everywhcre. Road finished and run- 
ning, AND ALREADY EARNING EXPENSES, 
INTEREST, AND OVER 10 PER CENT. ON ITS 
STOCK. Fw paid stock and alimited mortgage. 
Price $5 and Interest. 

strongly. 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & Cd., 
BANKERS, 
No. {2 Pine St., New ‘York. 


N. YY. Midland R. 


AND CONNECTIONS. 
Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


(Income 1«$ to 1-2 more than Governments.) 


N.Y. and O. Midland First Mortg 
PAR AND INTEREST. 
New Jersey Midland lirst Mortgage 
91% AND INTEREST. 
Syracuse and Chenango Valley First 
Mortgage, 
95 AND INTEREST. 


All of the above confidently recommended to 
all classes of investors. Full particulars furnished 
on application. 

For sale by 


Ceo. Opdyke & Co., 


FINANCIAL AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
THE COMPANIES, 


NO. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard 8St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


We recommend them 








COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
y either of our offices, or through’ our correspond- 


nts. 
— our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 








We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES 
TOWNSHIPS, CITLES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
taeive T ual cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive 


Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bounds for sale 
are requested to communicate with us. 

W.WN. COLER & CO. 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds. 
No. 11 Wall St., New Yerk. 





Two Per Cent. Interest 
WITH UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


We are investing for eastern parties many thou- 
sands of dollars per month on improved property 
in Illinois worth in every instance three times the 
sum loaned. Our securities are — profitable 
and popular, and are considered the safest offered. 
We will loan any sum yon may desire to invest, be 
itlarge orsmall. Wecanrefer to parties for whom 
we have loaned large amounts of money, and who 
have never lost a dollar of either principle or _in- 
terest in this class of securities Goring the last 
fourteenyears. Send for our book. “ Illinois as a 
Place of Investment,’”’ which contains all neces- 
sary infcrwation. ‘Address 


WILSON & TOMS 
Lealers in Rcal Estate Securities & School Bonds, 
BLOOMINGTON, Illinois, 








age 








THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
SO and Accrued Interest. 





The Road runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River 

and is the eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 
{ Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOUN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JCHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midland Road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
&. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, 0. 8S. CHAPMAN, 
JOHN ROSs, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Read, either BUILT orin contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will also 
shorten the distance between Tcledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
coes not excecd FIFTEEN FEET to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London. or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Fostor, 
_No. | 10 Wall Streot. — 


A FEW CAREFULLY SELECTED 
{OPER CENT BONDS 
FOR SALE BY 
GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


NO. 25 NASSAU ST. 








Rail [ene you Leg Ag Bay or Sell, 
wr 
Road (Charles Ww. ‘Hassler, 
Bonds. dies > 
CURTIS & COBB'S 
NEW 
Illustrated Spring Catalogue. 





Importers and Dealers in 


Garden, Field, and Flower SEEDS, 
LAWN MOWERS, 
Horticultural Implements, &c., &e. 

Our endeavor and specialty isto furnish Seeds of 
prime quality ard true to name, both for the ama- 
teurand market gardener, and as we take great 
care in their selection, purchasing none but those 
grown from the very choicest stocks, we feel great 
confidence ef being able to serve our custc:..ers 
satisfactorily and promply. Our comprehensive 
lilustrated Catalogue of 140 pages will be mailed at 
onee to all applicants inclosing us two three-cent 
stamps. CURTIS & COBB, 

> eR Row, 161 ‘Tremont St. 7 
Opt osite the Common, ‘Boston, Mass. 


SEED POTATOES. 

I will deliver GENUINE and prime Peerless, Ear- 
ly Rose, Prolific, and Excelsior Potatoes at R. R. 
Depot for $3 per bbl.; five bbls. or more, $2.50 per 
bbl. FRANK QUA, 

No. Granville, Washington Co. og Me ¥ 


100 FOR $5. 


1 will ship by Express 100 transplanted Ever- 
greens. 8 to 12 inches high, free of package, consist- 
ing of the following varieties : 20 Norway Spruce, 
20 White Pine, 20 Arborvit#, 20 Balsam Fir, 10 Hem- 
lock Spruce, 10 American Spruce, white and black. 

Cash must accompany the order. Addrees 
8. L. KEITH, Palestine, Cook Co., Ll. 


POMONA NURSER 
The largest, best and cheapest eee and Col- 
ostal Asparagus Roots and Seed. Herstine and 
Brandywine Raspberries, Blackberries. Rhubarb, 
and Strawberries. Send for Catalogues. WM 
PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


ou WANT the CHOICEST ORNAMEN' TAL 
FOLIAGE PLANTS ever offered in this coun- 
try. See our Illustrated Catalogue of New and 
Rare Plants. Send etamp. 
Address OLM BROS, 
Springtield, Mass. 


THREE NEW MELONS. 


SILLS, SCULPTURED-SEEDED, and PHINNEY’S. 
Lintroduce these new and very superior Melons 
as remarkable for earliness, sweetness sae spici- 
ness :—very desirable either for the vate gar- 
or the mar <4 Descriptive Catalogues with prices, 
ent free to al 
5 JAMES J. H. GREGURY, Marblehead, Mass. 


COUNTRY HOMES, 
AND 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY. 
By 8. E. TODD. 

nan best and most salable book of the kind Bold 

ished. For full particulars send for Circular. 
exclurively = wobeeree. Agents wanted in al 
gt ae nag RADLEY srt elishers. 
North ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Farm and Garden. 


FORESTS AND THE RAIN-FALL. 


ANY a long year will probably pass before the 
very complicated question as to the influence 
of forests upon the rain-fall, and the consequent effect 
upen human industry is fully settled. Perhaps by the 
time science has decided this point the kindred prob- 
lem concerning the powers of great battles, or long- 
centinued discharges of artillery, as cloud-compellers, 
will likewise be solved. Meanwhile all the informa- 
tien which we can gather is valuable, and one 
thing at leastis very certain, namely, that grave evil, 
net neeessarily climatic, will result if we do not take 
care of our forests. A correspondent of Hearth and 
Heme, sends an interesting condensation of an Ilinois 
state document, comprising the report of the Hon. J. 
P. Reynolds on some recent experiments conducted by 
M. Tisseraud in France. The main propositions con- 
sidered were: ‘1st. The development of population 
and wealthin a country isincompatible with a wooded 
condition; hence the clearing ef lands fit for cultiva- 
tion cannot be prevented. 2d. The presence of forests 
has no other effect on the salubrity or humidity of the 
atmesphere than plants of culture. 3d. That a series 
of authenticated observations establishes the fact that 
Spain, formerly covered with forests and to-day cleared 
off, has not changed in climate perceptibly in 1890 
years,’’ The experiments were made under the aus- 
pices ef the school of Forestry at Nancy which was at 
the time under Imperial patronage, and may, for all 
that we know, have gone with the Empire. Or perhaps 
the Forestry School is now merged in that of Prussia, 
which is, we believe, the best in the world. 

The experiments were upon the following points:— 
1st. Does the wooded area of a country affect the rain- 
falls? To ascertain the truth two stations were se- 
lected, some fifteen miles apaxt, at an equal elevation 
above the sea, one in a wooded and the other in a 
cleared and cultivated country. The resultreduced to 
inches, was as follows: 

Rainfall at 
the Agricul- the Forest 
tural Station Station. 

23.25 inches. 27.24 inches, 

oe. 36.41 ‘ 2.48 * 

24.84 29.48 ‘ 4.64 * 


Totals 82.02 inches. 93.13 inches. 11.11 in. 
That is, nearly a foot more of rain fell in the wooded 
country. 

2d. Does a forest, by intercepting the falling: drops, 
appreciably diminish the amount of water that reaches 
the earth? Result: 

Under the 
trees, 

8 Months, 1866. 25.90 inches. 
ci 1867. 34.17 * 








Difference. 


8 Months, 1866. 3.99 in. 
= 7 1867. 


“ “ 1868, 


In 
the open. 
26.20 inches, 
36.41 * 2.24 ** 
1868. 27.67 = 29.48 ‘ 1.81 ** 


Totals 87.74inches. 92.09 inches. 4.35 in. 


It is thus apparent that the trees do take heavy toll 
of the falling rain, but a simple sum in subtraction 
will show that there is nevertheless a balance of 5.72 
inches in favor of the forest. 

38d. Do woods enable the soil to retain moisture? Two 
vessels of equal size containing water were kept, one 
in the forest and the other in an open place. The re- 
sult was very natural, namely, that the evaporation 
was five times as rapid where there was no protecting 
shade. 

4th. What is the influence of forests upon tempera- 
ture? The investigations in this direction are incom- 
plete, but they simply confirm what the birds and 
animals have always told us. The exact figures in the 
localities tested were as follows :—The mean tempera- 
ture of the forest was lower than that of the open 
flelds, by 4 deg. 35-100ths in the morning, and 9 
deg. 33-100ths-at night, in July; which difference fell 
in December to 6 deg. 48-100ths in the morning, and 
0 deg. 94-100ths at night. Again, the average variation 
in temperature was much greater in the open country 
than under the cover of the forest between day and 
night. It ranged from 0 deg. 05-100ths to 8 deg. 57-100ths 
in the open air, but only from 0 deg. 04-100ths to 1 deg. 
22-100ths in the forest. That is to say, the woods, like liv- 
ing springs are, in current phrase, “cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter’ than the open fields. These 
figures show that forests do exert a powerful influence, 
but whether mankind in general gains in water and 
warmth more than it loses, in arable land, must still be 
elassed among the unanswered questions. 


CYPRESS WELLS. 


HEY are making wells in the blue-clay eountry 
about ten inches in diameter and of almost any re- 
quired depth, and lining them with cypress staves. 
These wells are bered with an augur which is made 
by casting a spiral flange with the usual twists and 
curve upon a section of two-inch or two-and-a-half- 
inch wrought gas-pipe. The handle can be easily 
lengthened by attaching, by means of east-iren coup- 
lings, sections of four-imeh scantling. A simple hoist- 
ing apparatus and eoupled handspikes are all the ma- 
ehinery required, and it is said that four men can 
bore from twenty to forty feet a day, the rate ef 
course becoming slower as the well becomes deeper, 
owing to the longer time required for hoisting and un- 
eouplizg. The small boulders found in the clay area 
great etstacle to rapid: boring. At the lllinois Uni- 
versity a well of this kind has been sunk to a depth 
of 80 feet, and the water comes up within 60 feet of 


Differ- 
ence. 
.30 in. 


“é “ 








the surface. We learn from the Ceuntry Gentleman 
that the contractors agree to sink these wells to a 
perennial water-supply fer two dollars a foot, the rule 
being, ‘‘no water, no pay.’? Whether the supply of 
water is really perennial, remains to be seen. 


SEEDLINGS GRraTIs.—Chas. D. Copeland, of Lima, 
N.Y., authorizes us to say he has a large surplus stock, 
and will send out, gratuitously, as follows, viz.: Three 
Early Rose Potatoes, for seed, to any and all persons 
who will enclose to him, with their names and post- 
offices, twenty-five cents, which is the cost to him of 
stock, mailing, postage, &c. Also, a paper of mixed 
seeds of Fancy German and China Pinks and Sweet- 
williams, to all who furnish, with their names, a stamp 
for postage. Mr.C. has supplied us with satisfactory 
proof of his promptness and uprightness of character. 
The potato named is now generally regarded as the 
most valuable early potato grown. 


EVERGREENS, ETC.—We have received from Wm. 
Morton & Son, Portland, Maine, a trade-list of Arbor 
Vitz, White Pines, Hemlocks, Spruces, Firs, Larches, 
etc., of which they have on hand a very large assort- 
ment. Their prices seem to us reasonable, provided 
the plants are up to the standard of excellence war- 
ranted by the firm. We have also a similar list from 
A. Bryant, Jr., of Princeton, Ill., who makes a specialty 
of tree-seeds of all sorts. This list embraces the seeds 
of deciduous trees, as well as of the nut-bearers and 
conifers. 


Butter FrRoM CALirorniA.--A telegram an- 
nounces the shipment of 40,000 pounds of butter to New 
York and Boston markets. When we remember that 
California has heretofore accepted the poorest butter 
from the Eastern markets, and has been, moreover, 
glad enough to get it, we hope she will not return the 
favor in kind. 


SMOKING IN Barns.—The farmer who smoked in 
his barn is now hauling lumber for another one. He 
does not intend to smoke in the new barn. 


Publishers’ Department. 


New York, April 17, 1872. 




















A NEW DELIVERY OF CHROMOS. 


HE shipments from Paris are now coming in by 
more considerable quantities, and we have many 
thousands of the “ Babies” (as the Frenchmen call our 
two pretty chromo-faces) in the hands of the mount- 
ers. They will be ready in a few days to go forth to 
thousands of our patiently-waiting subscribers. 

One point we wish to make before sending them : 
Many subscribers have ordered simply their “ Chris- 
tian Union and Chromos,” sending the $3.00 and 
the 10 cents for mailing. But by far the vast 
majority have sensibly preferred to send 25 cents 
in addition, in order to receive their pictures 
firmly mounted upon a piece of sound, strong paste- 
board, nicely sized and smoothly varnished, all ready 
to be slipped into a neatframe. If we send you the 
mere chromo, unmounted, you must go to the trouble 
and expense of paying 75 cents or a dollar to get 
itin shape; whereas, we get them mounted by thou- 
sands, and can afford to send them for 25 cents. So 
many of our subscribers prefer them mounted that it 
is by far easier for us to send them allin this mode; and 
we prefer it too, because we know the recipients will 
be far better pleased with the bright, clear colors and 
even surface, while the risk of damage in the mail is 
reduced to almost nothing. 

Therefore, we suggest to all subscribers who have sent 
but $3.10, that they remit us 25 cents by mail, GIVING 
FULL NAME AND ADDRESS IN EACH AND EVERY CASE, With 
instructions to send them the MOUNTED CHROMOS. 

Subscribers are urged to attend to the matter at 
once,-as we shall hold the chromos only a very short 
time. 








MAILING THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


E have had some complaints from subscrib- 
ers, during the past two or three weeks, of 
irregularity and delay in the receipt of their paper. 
Well, there is generally a cause for everything, and 
the reason for this will be of interest. 


The circulation of the Christian Union has been in- . 


creasing at sucharate (about 3,000 per week ever 
since the great rush of December, January and Feb- 
ruary, when it ranged from 1,000 to 3,000 per day) that 
it became necessary, in addition to our huge four- 
cylinder rotary Hoe printing-press, and two of Cham- 
bers’ wonderful folding and pasting-machines, to buy 
two more of the folding-machines. Then, the rapidity 
with which the four printing cylinders threw off the 
papers, made it urgently needful that somebody should 
invent some mechanism by which every paper printed, 
instead of being thrown out on thepile by the “‘ fly’ of 
the press, should be carried directly from the revolving 
cylinder and landed on the folding-machine. Ne- 
cessity being the mother of invention, the man for the 
hour was at hand, and after many difficulties the new 
invention was worked out, applied, and successfully 
tested. 

Then came a new need. There are four cylinders to 
the press; there are to be four folding-machines; and 
in order to have the four folders duly connected with 
the four cylinders, it was necessary to dig a new pit, 
build a new foundation, and take up our great press 
bodily and move it from its original position at one 





end, to the center, of the underground vault which is 
our press-room, so that the platforms could be built, 
the folding-machines erected, the machinery put in 
connection, and all adjusted so as to work im harmeny 
and with precision. 

To do all this, and at the same time to print and fold 
an edition of over 100,000 copies of a 24 page paper 
every week, and todo it with something like accu- 
racy and punctuality, has been no light task. There 
have been delaysand troubles innumerable. But we 
are approaching the end of them; and while the com- 
plaints have been very few in comparison to our enor- 
mous edition, we hope very soon to have all things 
straightened out, and the press-work, folding and 
pasting, mailing, and every other department of the 
Christian Union’s duty to its subserisers done 
thoroughly, promptly, and well. 

Meanwhile we offer the above explanatien, and beg 
all our friends to try to appreciate the mechanical 
and other difficulties of organizing all meedful ele- 
ments for the immediate carrying on of an enterprise 
which has so rapidly assumed really unparalleled pro- 
portions. For our contemporaries, the great story- 
papers and illustrated weeklies, which have such large 
circulations, zo to but few mail subscribers, compar- 
atively, the great mass of their issue being packed all 
in bulk to the news companies. While the Christian. 
Union, selling but comparatively few to the news deal- 
e1g, is obliged to send n¢arly the whole of its edition of 
1(6,CC0, each paper being separately stamped with its 
pasted address-label, and then mailed in single wrap- 
pers, or tied up in packages for towns, and in bags for 
the different routes. The amount of detail is incon- 
ceivable to one who does not know of it. 

But our facilities are all ge:ting into fins shipe, and 
we shall with great ease be able to take proper care 
of all the subscriptions which lengthen the lists of the 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 








PrymoutTH Purrit—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. Exxnrywoop’s verbatim phonographie 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’sS Sermons, 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection"). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos ‘* Wide 
Awake” and ‘Fast Asleep,” mee and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, (33.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now asubscriber to the CuHristran UNION 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Or CuRoMmos) 
free to each. 








Tue Youtn’s Companion.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for yourg people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly jeurnal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
$1.50) for one year (to ether $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
‘ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
NION who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CurisTI4m UNION and 
Chromos “ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.’”’ Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 1872. 


Bingle copies. $3 4 annum; four copies. $10. whieh is 82.50 a copy; 
eight copies, $20. The party who sends us for aelub of eight 
eopies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, In their respective towns, can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must sand 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. When a 
dratt or money-order can conveniently be sent. it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by man. The 

stage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only 
yenty cents a yeur, or tive cents a quarter, payabie as the office 
where the puper is delivered, 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form. suitable fer binding. The 
CHRISTUAN UNION ($8) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($® wilt be sent to 
one sdcress for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing te 
pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TRRMS, &c. 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 








CLUBBING RATES. 


MONTHLIES. 
Christian Union and Ensonebegiont Journal, 
Hi r’s Month! 


h re 
Wood’s Household Magazine, . 
The Galax os as te 


fs 
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Our Young Folks, . > *-  % 
American Agriculturist, ea 
Herald of Health, .. KS 


e . 
Camnrmmnananwae 
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agazine, 
oO 
WEEKLIES. 
Plymouth Pulpit, . 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
z outh’s Co 
Engine 
I 
Appleton’s Journal, Noi han aly 
Independent, . & ° ° e 
pevan Se, oe a a Se Se 
- etho a ae ey 
Nation, ° x « 2 
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Address all communications to Fi 


. B. Co., Publishers 
=o aw ee New York. 








